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ANECDOTES OF GREAT PAINTERS. 


F we are to believe his biographers, the 
personal characteristics of Rembrandt 
were far from admirable, and in the light 
of his great genius we are prone to wonder 
why the man should not have become as 
great and noble as the artist. From his 
earliest childhood every incentive was 
apparently his to become all that he 
might choose to be. His father, a miller, 
was in affluent circumstances, and though 
he at first intended the son for one of the 
learned professions, early recognized the 
budding genius, and gave him every op- 
portunity to become not only a great 
artist, but to take a high rank intellect- 
ually and socially among the best of his 
countrymen. The recorded history of his 
school days while meager, offers full evi- 
dence of Rembrandt’s earnestness in his 
studies. At Amsterdam he astonished his 
teachers by his progress and the strength 
and power of his work. He afterward 
studied with Lastmann, a Dutch painter 
of some renown, with a strong leaning 
toward historical painting, and a decided 
talent for <‘ working in’’ an unusually 
large number of figures in his groupings. 
Lastmann is, however, best known to 
posterity as an early instructor of painters 
who afterward gained fame and fortune. 
Rembrandt’s next instructor was Jacob 
Pinas, who, like Lastmann, was a painter 
of historical subjects, and somewhat re- 
nowned for his painting, ‘‘ Joseph Sold 
by His Brethren,’’ in the great church at 
Haarlem. From Pinas, Rembrandt is 
said to have acquired that strong con- 
trast of light and shade for which his 
works are so remarkable. 
‘¢ But,’’ says one of his biographers, 
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‘*he was more indebted for his best im- 
provement to the vivacity of his own 
genius and an attentive study of nature, 
than to any information he derived from 
his instructors.’’ 

After several years of study with Pinas, 
Rembrandt returned to his home in a 
small village on the Rhine, and fitted up 
a studio in the loft of his father’s mill, 
where he studied and painted figures, 
taking as his models the Dutch boor, or 
the ‘‘rotund contour of the barmaid of an 
ale-house with as much precision as the 
great artists. of Italy have imitated the 
Apollo Belvidere or the MediecianVenus.”’ 

The natural tendency toward a low life 
possessed by Rembrandt asserted itself 
with full force at this period of his career. 
While he must have been well aware of 
the great strength of his wondrous talent, 
and the possibilities practically his for 
the taking, both artistically and from 
every other standpoint of value, he made 
no effort to gain the prize so easily to be 
won. In all affairs of life, except that of 
art, he was lamentably ignorant, being 
able, it is said, to barely read. His 
naturally boorish disposition showed itself 
in his constant association with the lowest 
classes of his neighborhood ; he was per- 
fectly at home in the amusements of the 
public house, and in the questionable 
pleasures of the associates he made there. 

It is not at all strange that the habits 
thus contracted clung to him through 
life, and that he manifested no desire in 
later life, when in affluent circumstances, 
to become familiar with refined society 
to which his fame as a painter would have 
given him access._ 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


From a painting by Murillo.) 
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JACOB'S 
From a painting by Murillo.) 


Commenting on Rembrandt’s early 
life, one of his biographers pertinently 
remarks, ‘‘It will readily be perceived 
that his ‘habits, disposition and studies 
could not conduct him to the noble con- 
ception of Raffaelle, but rather to an ex- 
act imitation of the lowest orders of 
nature with which he delighted to be sur- 
rounded.’’ 

We like to believe that genius will be 
recognized and given its proper place 
even when shadowed by circumstances 
not conducive to advaucement, but not- 


withstanding the fact that Rembrandt had . 


perfected to a great degree the arts of 
painting and etching, and possessed un- 





DREAM. 


doubted genius, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that his fame might have been 
confined to limited quarters owing to his 
habits and associations, had not a slight 
incident led him to fame and fortune. 
At the suggestion of a friend one of his 
choicest pictures was taken to a dealer at 
the Hague, who, recognizing the genius 
of the painter, paid him a hundred florins 
for it, and tendered him the most’ cour- 
teous treatment and encouragement which 
resulted in his going to Amsterdam, 
where he married a handsome peasant 
girl (frequently copied in his works), and 
making that city his future residence. 
His paintings were soon in great demand, 











A SPANISH BOY. 
¥rom a painting by Murillo.] 


and he was deluged with orders 
from far and near, while the de- 
mand for instruction from him 
was so great that he gave much 
of his time to teaching large 
classes of pupils at thigh rates of 
tuition. 

In those prosperous days the 
natural instincts of the man as- 
serted themselves, and, as_ is 
frequently the case, the careless, 
carouse-loving young man be- 
came in later years avaricious and 
parsimonious. Little -deceits 
were easy, for his conscience was 
not at all acute, and it is said he 
frequently retouched the pictures 
of his best pupils and sold them 
as his own. After his etchings 
had become somewhat famous, 
and were in demand, it is said 
that he frequently resorted to 
artifice to increase either their 
price or sale. He would sell 
impressions from the finished 
plate, and after using them, make 
some slight alteration, and then 
sell the same work three or four 
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times. By these practices he soon 
amassed a large fortune. 

Of his style and in contrasting 
his work with that of others, Dr. 
Spooner, says : 

‘*Though Rembrandt acquired 
a distinguished reputation for~ his 
historical works, he is more deserv- 
ing of admiration as a painter of 
portraits. He was a perfect master 
of all that relates to coloring, dis- 
tribution of light, and shade and 
management of the pencil; but he 
had no claim to the other great 
requisites of the true artist—correct- 
taste, composition, grouping, de- 
sign, perspective and drapery. He 
drew indeed from the naked model, 
for which he used his scholars, but 
what sort of models they were his 
works plainly show. 

In his composition and grouping 
he followed common nature alone, 
and his momentary humor, which 
was often whimsical in design. He 
generally concealed the naked parts 





THE ENTOMBMENT. 


From a painting by Van Dyck.} 
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MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. 
From a painting by Van Dyck. | 


as much as possible, rarely allowing the 
hands and feet to be seen because he was 
unable to draw them correctly, always 
making them too large or too small. 

In those works where he could not 
avoid naked figures, as in ‘‘ ‘I'he Descent 
from the Cross,’’ 
‘““The Entomb- 
ment,’’ and_ others, 
his figures are en- 
tirely destitute of 
proportion, and it 
is only the magic 
tones and touch of 
his pencil that pre- 
vents these pictures 
from exciting disgust 
in every beholder of 
taste. Furthermore, 
he was the most out- 
rageous violator of 
the proprieties of 
custom in the whole 
history of art, often 
introducing the. 
Dutch dress of his 
time into subjects 
from ancient histo- 
ry. His drapery is 
fantastical, almost 
destitute of taste and 
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, sometimes ridiculous. His heads pos- 
| sess expression and character, but they 
have no dignity; his Christ is a man 
of the lowest class of the people, and 
i his Marys are common women. On 
the other hand, the seductive simplic- 
ity of his arrangements, the glowing 
beauty of his coloring, the magic 
charm of his chiaro-oscuro almost con- 
ceal his gross imperfections, and it was 
these excellencies alone that gained 
Hhim his great reputation, and even at 
the present day uphold the estimation 
of his works, which command such 
enormous prices. 

‘«He was, undoubtedly, the greatest 
master of chiaro-oscuro the world has 
ever produced, and one of the greatest 
colorists ; in the harmony of his tones. 
no other painter, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Titian, has equaled him. 
Although his portraits are without dig- 
nity or embellishment, they exhibit so 
much nature and animation, such truth 
and force of coloring, that it is conceded 
he has never been surpassed in this par- 
ticular branch. Many of his heads are 
so minutely finished as to show, on a 
close inspection, every imperfection in 
the original, as moles, wrinkles, and even 





SLEEPING CUPID. 


From a painting by VanDyck. | 
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the hairs of the beard; yet at a proper 
distance the whole has such an astonish- 
ing relief and effect that every portrait 
seems ready to start from the canvas. 
Thus, a picture of his housemaid, placed 


at a window of his dwelling, is said to 
have deceived the passers-by for several 
days, who wondered that she was always 
looking out of the window.’’ 


VanDyck, like Rembrandt, was fortu- 
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nate in that he was unhampered by lack 
of money in his earlier years, at which 
period the foundation for success must be 
laid. His father was wealthy, and the boy 
had every opportunity to study and per- 
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From the original painting by Murillo.} 


fect himself in art. His mother, an 
artist of no mean pretensions, early dis- 
covered her son’s predilection for art and 
gave him every encouragement. Un- 
fortunately she died when VanDyck was 
but eight years old. Had she lived, the 
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From a painting by Rembrandt. } SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM. 
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From a painting by VanDyck.] 


life of the great artist might have been 
greatly changed. She would have en- 
couraged and assisted in the cultivation 
of the nobler and higher inspirations of 
the artist, and her influence might per- 
haps have saved him from some of the 
errors which-he made in later years. 

At the age of ten VanDyck had mas- 
tered the rudiments of art and became a 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


pupil of Hendrick Van Balen, a historical 
painter of great merit. 

‘‘As his knowledge and power increased 
he came under the sway of that brilliant 
influence which turned the eyes of all the 
new generation of artists toward the rising 
star of Rubens. That great painter had 
returned from Italy in the zenith of his 
powers, and stepped at once into a place 
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Gallery at Vienna may be taken as 
an example of his skill at this work. 

Many anécdotes are told illustra- 
tive of VanDyck’s skill in his boy- 
hood days. One of them, quite 
well known, will show the high 
degree of excellence and facility in 
workmanship to which. VanDyck 
had now attained. 
a> «© It was the daily habit of Rubens, 
after the morning’s work was. fin 
ished, to take a long ride in the 
country for exercise. The’ key of 
his studio, which was closed during 
his absence, was entrusted to the 
care of an old female servant, who 
was not always proof against the 
blandishments or perhaps the bribes 
of the students who%ought and 
frequently obtained admission to 
the studio during prohibited hours, 
in order to observe at their leisure 
the methods of the master in his 
unfinished work. 

One day a number of them began 
some rough play, and one of ‘them 


PORTRAIT OF VAN DYCK. 


From a painting by himself.| 


of undisputed pre-eminence among 
the painters of Antwerp. VanDyck, 
already conscious that his allegiance 
was due to superiur excellence alone, 
strove eagerly to obtain the favor 
of admission among the illustrious 
master’s disciples. His uncommon 
abilities attracted the favorable 
notice of Rubens and his desire 
was easily granted.” 

This change of masters took place 
when VanDyck was between fifteen 
and sixteen; he soon became the 
favorite pupil of Rubens, and the 
esteem in which he was held by the 
great painter is witnessed by the fact 
that Rubens chose him for the task 
of preparing sketches of his famous 
pictures for the engravers to work 
from, and to make cartoons from 
his sketches, of which the History 


° ‘ . : PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM II., OF NASSAU. 
of Darius in the Liechtenstein 


From a painting by Van Dyck.) 
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was pushed againstanewly-painted picture 
standing on the easel, with its colors not yet 
dry. The throat and chin of the principal 
figure were effaced. For the moment con- 
sternation prevailed, but at length one 
bolder than his companions suggested 
that they attempt to repair the mischief, 
arguing, it is presumed, that as it would 
be several hours before the-return of the 
master, the painting could be mau ood. 


70% 


‘¢ This throat and chin,’’ he remarked 
to his quaking pupils, ‘‘ is by no means 
the worst piece of painting that I did 
yesterday.” 

Further examination enabled him to 
detect the brush of a strange hand, but 
upon obtaining a confession of the whole 
incident, he was so pleased with the skill 
of the deception that he readily forgave 
all the participants. 





From a painting by Rembrandt. } 


That VanDyck was selected to do the 
work of reparation is evidence that his 
fellow-students recognized his genius. 
Before evening the young painter com- 
pleted a faithful restoration of the 
destroyed part, which satisfied his friends 
so well that they resolved to take the 
chance of its deceiving the master. When 
the morning came Rubens scrutinized the 
picture closely but with evident compla- 
cency. 


A JEWISH RABBI. 


Certain biographers of both Rubens 
and VanDyck assert that the incident 
above related caused the master to become 
jealous of his pupil, and to advise that he 
take up a branch of art different from 
his (Rubens’). In refutation of this is 
the well-known . generous character of 
Rubens, and the fact that he urged Van- 
Dyck to visit Italy where he himself had 
gained at first a foothold and later fame. 

VanDyck’s character was of a higher 
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order than that of Rembrandt’s. His 
associates were usually men and women 
of refinement, and while he was known 
to have been moderately wild’ and dissi- 
pated, even his vices were refined, if the 
word may be allowed in such connection. 

At the age of twenty VanDyck visited 
Italy, and in Venice and Genoa painted 
some excellent portraits of the nobility, 
as well as pictures for several of the 
churches, which gained for him consider- 
able fame. 

In Rome he performed much creditable 
work, and as his labors brought him con- 
siderable money, he gave full play to his 
naturally indolent disposition and lived 
in great style. 

One of his master-pieces painted about 
this time was the portrait of Cardinal 
Bentivoglio which hangs in the Palazzo 
Pitti, near to Raffaelle’s celebrated por- 
trait of Leo X. 

‘¢*On his return to Antwerp,’’ writes 
Dr. Spooner, ‘‘ VanDyck was speedily 
employed by religious societies, and his 
picture of St. Augustine for the Church of 
the Augustines, in that city, established 
his reputation among the first painters of 
his time. He painted other historical 
pictures for the principal public edifices 
at Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin and Ghent; 
but acquired greater fame by his portraits, 
particularly his well-known series of the 
eminent artists of his time. His brilliant 
reputation at length roused the jealousy 
of his cotemporaries, many of whom were 
indefatigable in their intrigues to calum- 
niate his works. In addition to these 
annoyances, the conduct of the canons of 
the Collegiate Church of Courtray, for 
whom he painted an admirable picture of 
the Elevation of the Cross, proved too 
much for his endurance. After he had 
exerted all his powers to produce a master- 
piece of art, the canons, upon viewing the 
picture, pronounced it a contemptible 
perforinance and the artist a miserable 
dauber ; and VanDyck could hardly ob- 
tain payment for his work. When the 
picture had received high commendation 
from good judges, they became sensible 
of their error, and requested him to exe- 
cute two more works, but the indignant 
artist refused the commission.’’ 

Disgusted with the treatment -he had 
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received at the hands of the canons, Van- 
Dyck accepted an invitation to visit the 
Hague from the Prince of Orange, whose 
portrait and others of his court he painted, 
and which added to his reputation. 

During his residence in the Hague, 
VanDyck visited Frans Hals at Haarlem, 
where the latter artist lived. Hals was, 
as usual, not at home when the visitor ar- 
rived. VanDyck cruelly counting on some 
amusement to be gotten out of the known 
eccentricities of his brother artist, sup- 
pressed his name and announced himself 
as a wealthy stranger and a patron. As 
might be imagined, Hals was sent for in 
haste. As usual he was to be found at the 
tavern, where, with the village rustics, he 
spent most of his waking hours in drink- 
ing and chanting songs of devotion to 
Bacchus. 

On Hals’ appearance, the stranger an- 
nounced his desire to sit for his portrait, 
but had only two hours tospare. Canvas, 
colors and brushes were ready in an in- 
stant, and Hals worked with his usual 
speed and accuracy ; the two hours were 
not quite gone before the picture was 
ready for the sitter’s inspection. He 
ptaised it highly and expressed an aston- 
ishment, not altogether feigned, at the 
speed of itsexecution. ‘‘ But,’’ said he, 
‘* painting is doubtless an easier thing 
than I thought. Let us change places 
and see what I can Co.”’ 

Places were changed as suggested, and 
Hals:soon saw that the man before him 
was familiar with the tools he was han- 
dling. In vain he speculated who it could 
be, but when the second picture was fin- . 
ished in even less time than the first, 
and proved to be not inferior in merit, 
the mystery was solved. Hals rushed at 
his guest and clasped him round the neck 
in a fraternal hug. 

‘¢The man who can do that,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ must be either VanDyck or the 
devil! ’’ 

VanDyck’s ‘‘ Qucifixion,’’ painted for 
the Church of Recollets at Mechlin, but 
now transferred to the cathedral of that 
gity, extorted the following praise from 
the sober judgment of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. ‘* This picture as a whole may 


be considered as one of the finest pictures 
in the world, and gives the highest idea 
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servants that you wished to reserve that 
honor for yourself.’ 

‘« The colossal churchman jumped 
up in a rage, exclaiming, ‘Antony, 
Antony, you are a little creature, but 
you contain plenty of venom.’ The 
artist beat a retreat, turning at the door 
for a parting shot: ‘Antony, Antony, 
you are big enough, but like the cin- 
namon tree, the outside is the best 
part of you.’ ’’ 

In 1629 VanDyck visited England 
in hope of being presented to the 
King ; disappointed in his expectations 
in England and afterward at Paris, he 
returned to his own country with the 
intention of ending his days there, but 
Charles, King of England, having seen 
a portrait painted by VanDyck, invited 
him to come a second time to Eng- 
land, which he did in 1631, and was 
received with marked attention by the 
King. He was madea Knight in 1632, 
and the following year was appointed 
painter to the King with an annuity 
of £200. These were palmy days for 
the painter, and though he was indus- 





PORTRAIT OF MURILLO. 
Painted by himself. 


of VanDyck’s power; it shows 
that he had truly a genius for 
history painting had it not been 
taken off by portraits.’’ 

In his ‘‘Life of VanDyck’’ 
Percy Reynolds Head writes. 
‘‘An anecdote belonging to the 
last days of the artist’s residence 
in his native country is set down 
for what it is worth. It relates 
the distressing fact that Antony 
VanDyck dared to poke fun at a 
bishop ; a prelate bearing the 
same Christian name as the 
painter, remarkably corpulent 
and otherwise unidentified. 
Going to paint the episcopal por- 
trait VanDyck found no servant 
in attendance to adjust his easel 
and painting implements. He 
calmly waited. ‘ Make haste,’ 
cried the Bishop ; ‘do you want 
me to get your tools for you?’ 


‘««I supposed,’ replied the PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT. 
artist, ‘from the absence of your Painted by himself.] 
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trious to a degree, he found time to 
enjoy the luxuries of the well-appointed 
establishment he kept, and the society of 
the best people of the kingdom. His 
success in portrait painting while in Eng- 
land was of the fullest measure, but he 
seemed dissatisfied,’and longed to show 
again his not forgotten skill in history 
painting. ‘The success of Rubens at the 
Luxembourg spurred him on, and he en- 
deavored to obtain a commission to exe- 
cute the decorations at the Louvre, but 
that work had aiready been placed in 
other hands. 

On his return to England shortly after, 
he proposed to the King to decorate the 
walls of the Banqueting House (the ceil- 
ing having been already decorated by 
Rubens) with the history and progress of 
the Order of the Garter. His price was 
43,000, and while the King was treat- 
ing with him for a less amount VanDyck 
died. 

VanDyck was quite able to hold his 
own with his royal master in the matter 
of high living and the lavish use of 
money, as a result his ready means were 
often as limited as those of King Charles, 
as the follow anecdote will show. One 
day as the King was sitting with the Earl 
of Arundel, then Lord Steward of the 
Household, in the artist’s studio, and the 
conversation of the Minister turned upon 
some of the monarch’s ever recurring 
financial difficulties, Charles turned. to 
VanDyck with a smile and inquired, 
‘‘As for you, Sir Knight, do you ever 
know what it is to be put about to find 
a thousand pounds or two?”’ 

‘* Yes; indeed, Sire,’’ was the response, 
‘a man whose house is always open to 
his friends and his purse to his mistresses 
is likely to make acquaintance with 
empty coffers.’’ 

VanDyck ranks as one of the first of 
painters for noble use of color and high 
bred elegance of style and facility. In 
portraiture he was not surpassed by any 
great master north or south of the Alps, 
and the feeling is strong among com- 
petent critics that the encomium of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was well deserved, that 
he might have become one of the greatest 
of painters of historical subjects had por- 
traiture not taken his time and attention. 


The early history of Murillo is some- 
what shrouded in mystery, but sufficient 
is known to believe that his parents were 
extremely poor, and that the younger 
years of the artist were full of struggles, 
not.alone for advancement in his chosen 
work, but for the bare necessities of life. 
He was intensely patriotic, a firm be- 
liever in the ability of his countrymen to 
recognize and appreciate his abilities and 
to reward him accordingly. ‘That this 
confidence was not misplaced is seen by 
the substantial results of his work. 

There is more or less dispute among 
writers as to Murillo’s early history and 
whereabouts, from the fact that many of 
his paintings were found in America ; 
however, it is now conceded that he never 
left Spain, but that he earned his living 
by the sale of pictures of religious sub- 
jects for shipment to America, where such 
work was in great demand. ‘Thus the 
impression was gained that at some period 
of his career he had lived in America. 

In 1642 Murillo became a pupil of 
Velasquez at Madrid, and studied faith- 
fully the works of VanDyck, Titian and 
Rubens found.in the royal collection at 
Madrid. At his native city, Seville, his’ 
first work, and concededly one of his 
best, was painting the fresco of St. 
Thomas of Villannova distributing alms 
to the poor, in the convent. of San Fran- 
cisco. In this work, peculiarly con- 
genial, the genius of Murillo assumed full 
sway and commanded the admiration of 
all critics. 

Of Murillo’s style, one of his biog- 
raphers says : 

‘‘ Few painters have a juster claim to 
originality of style than Murillo, and his 
works show an incontestible proof cf the 
perfection to which the Spanish school at- 
tained, and the character of its artists ; 
for he was never out of his native country, 
and could have borrowed little from for- 
eign artists; and this originality places him 
in the first rank among painters of every 
school. All his works are distinguished 
by a close and lively imitation of nature. 
His pictures of the Virgin, Saints, Mag- 
dalenes, and even of the Savior, arestamped 
with a characteristic expression of the eye, 
and have a national peculiarity of coun- 
tenance and habiliments, which are very 
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remarkable. There is little of the academy 


discernible in his design or his com-. 


position. It is a chaste and faithful rep- 
resentation of what he saw or conceived ; 
truth and simplicity are never lost sight 
of; his coloring is clear, tender and har- 
monious, and though it possesses the truth 
of Titian, and the sweetness of VanDyck, 
it has nothing of the appearance of imi- 
tation. ‘There is little of the ideal in his 
forms or heads, and though he frequently 
adopts a beautiful expression, there is 
usually a portrait-like simplicity in his 
countenances. In short, his pictures are 
said to hold a middle rank between the 
unpolished naturalness of the Flemish, 
and the graceful and dignified taste of the 
Italian schools.’ 

The works of Murillo are numerous, and 
scattered all over the world; they com- 
mand enormous prices. His favorite sub- 
ject was the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and he so far surpassed all other painters 
in the treatment of the subject that he 
obtained the surname cf ‘ the Painter of 
the Conception.’’ The finest example 
of his work on this subject belonged to 
Marshal Soult, obtained during one of his 
campaigns in Spain, who used to say that 
the picture cost him two monks, which 
he explained as foilows: ‘One morning 
two of his soldiers were found with their 
throats cut, and the deed being traced to 
the instigation of the monks, near whose 
convent they had encamped, he imme- 
diately arraigned them before a court- 
martial, sentenced two of the fraternity 
to expiate the deed, and compelled them 
to designate the victims by lot. One of 
the chances fell to the Prior, who offered 
Soult this peerless picture as the price of 
their redemption.’’ ‘This picture, with 
others of the Soult collection, was after- 
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ward bought by the French Government 
for the Louvre. Our illustration, The 
Immaculate Conception, a copy from 2 
copy, will serve to give some idea of the 
beauty of the work pronounced the master- 
piece of this great painter. 

Moses Smiting the Rock, Jacob’s 
Dream, Portrait of a Spanish Boy and 
The Marriage of Saint Catherine, which 
we illustrate, are other famous works 
of the great master. These subjects were 
alsu treated by others of the great paint- 
ers, The Marriage of Saint Catherine 
being a favorite subject. . It will be re- 
membered that the story runs as follows: 

Saint Catherine, of Alexandria, was a 
near descendant of Constantine and of 
the King of Egypt. At an early age she 
showed a fondness for the study of 
philosophy and utter indifference to the 
pomp and splendor which surrounded 
her. 

When she arrived at a suitable age, her 
courtiers desired her to marry that she 
might have some one to assist her in the 
control of the government, and that they 
might have a leader in battle. One 
night she dreamed that the Virgin Mother 
presented her to her divine Son, who 
smiled upon her, put out His hand, and 
plighted His troth to her by putting a 
ring upon her finger. When she awoke 
the remembrance of her dream so im- 
pressed her that she declared herself 
to be the betrothed of Christ. She suf- 
fered martyrdom for the Christian faith, 
being broken on the wheel by the order 
of the Emperor Maximim. Our illustra- 
tion is from a photograph taken from an 
old painting, which accounts for its dim 
appearance. We also illustrate from a 


copy the same subject as treated by Van- 
Dyck. 
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THE PILGRIM. 


HAVE labored so long, and am weary, 
The pathway is rugged and steep, — 
The burden I bear, is so heavy, 
The griefs I have known, are so deep,— 
That I wonder if ever this highway 
Will reach to the valley of rest, 
With the hills of my home in the distance, 
The sunlight of peace on their crest. 


There is hardly a flower by the roadside, 
No stream murmurs soft by my side,— 

No branches bend kindly above me 
Their shade, at the sultry noontide ; 

But somewhere, from out the dim silence, 
A voice whispers soft, in my ear, 

‘« Press on to thy goal, weary pilgrim, 
And remember, thy rest is not here. 


‘¢ For here is the toil and the burden, 
The darkness of death and despair, 
The tears, and the pang of the parting,— 
The struggle,—the hope, and the care ; 
For here, are the clouds and the raining, 
The storm; and no shelter at hand, 
The weariness, pain, and the fasting,— 
The rugged and cold stranger land. 


‘« But beyond, in the valley of resting, 
The flowers and sunshine abide, 

The stream ripples soft by the grasses 
That drop o’er its clear, sparkling tide ; 

And the hills of the homeland rise proudly 
Against the clear blue of the sky ; 

Then press on, with fresh courage,oh, pilgrim, 
And remember, the homeland is nigh.’’ 


Agnes L. Pratt. 
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(CONCLUDED FROM JULY.) 


IX.—HERS. 


T’S all over now; but—ah,° well, 
Susette, whatever betides, you are 
just Susette—whatever betides, you 

are just twin soul to Berkley; and, 
though you would never have fallen as 
she has fallen, you will cleave to her ; 
love, support, forgive—yes, forgive. No 
reproach could punish, as the pricks 
of conscience now punish poor Berkley. 

‘What todo? What to do?”’ 

Like a bell, ding-dong, backward and 
forward, these words swung through my 
brain, the sound reverberating in echoes 
amid the whirring of the cicada without. 

I examined my pocket-book. It con- 
tained fifteen dollars and a little change. 
I sent a despairing thought towards you. 
Impossible ; no time to write for funds ; 
and to borrow from Nanan, equally im- 
possible. Clasping my hands in despair, 
a gleam from our mother’s diamond ring 
seemed to shoot light into the darkness. 
I twisted the ring on my finger. Then 
I examined my ankle. The swelling 
had gone down somewhat, pain decreased, 
and hobbling in a Marie Antoinette tie 
not impossible. 

Just here, Nanan’s step sounded. 
When she entered, bottle in hand, I was 
lying on the couch, but her experienced 
eye detected signs of excitement. 

‘<The doctor is mistaken,’’ she cried, 
passing a rough hand over forehead and 
cheeks. ‘You are certainly feverish, 
Berkley, and no one to blame but your- 
self. Here, drink this,’? and she meas- 
ured out the prescribed dose of quieting 
drops. 

‘¢ Will it put me to sleep, Nanan ?”’ I 
asked, meekly. 

Probably ; don’t suppose you slept 
much last night. How’s your ankle ?”’ 

‘“«QOh, it’s doing very well. Please 
don’t touch it,’’ and I drew up my foot. 
and felt real terror, lest Nanan should 
discover the Antoinette tie. 

‘Tam going to lie down now,”’ said 
Nanan. ‘I was too worried to sleep 
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last night. And you had better try to 
sleep, too, Berkley. I'll let Clemence 
bring her sewing, and sit with you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I can never sleep if there’s any 
one in the room. Please don’t send 
Clemence. You can stand the medicine 
on the table, and I’ll watch the clock.’’ 

‘‘And you'll wait the full hour? And 
you'll take just a spoonful ?’’asked Nanan. 

I promised, and she shut the door, and 
left behind a wretched, deceitful, miser- 
able girl. 

However, one thought sent toward 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother—the remem- 
brance of those grave, rebuking, distaste- 
ful eyes—gave strength. Knowing Nan- 
an’s one. indulgence—a two-hours’ siesta 
in the middle of these sultry days—I 
hastened to make good use of the time. 
I locked the door, dressed in five min- 
utes, wrapped a brown paper about the 
silk waist, unlucked my door, locked it 
again, and put the key into my pocket, 
crept to the stairway, and, leaning on 
the stout handle of my parasol, glided 
down-stairs. ; 

An instant’s hiding behind the open 
chimney showed the way clear to a side 
door, and, once through this door, it 
was not hard, passing from palm to palm 
about the edge of the house, and so to a 
side gate. But here, by this gate, the 
first difficulty appeared, in the shape of 
Clarisse. ‘The child had been sitting 
under a cedar, making a clover chain. 
Seeing me, she sprang forward, trailing 
her chain, and, with glad cries, lifted 
her face to be kissed. 

‘<T was just coming to see you, Miss 
Berkley. I was going to bring you this 
chain.”’ 

‘¢ Speak in a whisper, Clarisse. Look, 
dear, I am going out, and don’t want any 


one to know, and—will you promise not 


to tell, and I’ll make you a doll dress.’’ 
‘Will you make it like your dress, 
Miss Berkley ?”’ 
‘Yes, exactly. But only if you prom- 
ise never to say that you have seen me 
go out.”’ 
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She nodded her head, and looked at 
me with her innocent cyes. 

‘¢ And must I wait for you here ?”’ 

‘* No; run into your house and wait 
till to-morrow, when I send for you.” 

‘¢ But—but—Gretta’s gone out for 

ever so long, and papa’s busy in the hot 
houses with some men, and our house is 
locked, and Gretta said I was to stay 
with you and with Clemence till she 
came back,’’ and here the child’s voice 
trembled. 

What was to be done? Again the 
words ding-donged through my brain. 
If the child had been left under my care, 
- surely her place was by my side; at least, 
Susette, I cheated myself into thinking 
so; and Gretta was a good-natured old 
woman, I would bring the child back 
safe, and take Gretta, to a certain extent, 
into my confidence—tell her business, 
which would have distressed my aunt, 
had called me down town. She was a 
stolid German, and not serious, and 
would be satisfied ; so, little Clarisse and 
I, side by side, passed around the corner 
unseen, and hailed a car. 

It is needless to say that my heart beat 
a tat-too. I knew, wherever the car 
went, it would eventually reach Canal 
street. I knew, by the golden stamp on 
the waist belt, in what emporium the 
dress had been made, and I knew that 
all dresses made in this emporium were 
of material bought at the same place. 
The purchase of the white silk, therefore, 
did not trouble me, but, oh Susette, what 
did trouble me was—the pawnbroker’s 
shop. For, of course, I was not going 
to sell mother's ring. No; I had not 
lost my tender heart, if I had lost much 
else. 

Clarisse sat enjoying her ride; but I, 
like a crimirial led off to punishment, 
sat still—still, Susette, my eyes seeing 
nothing but the imaginary door of a 
pawnbroker’s shop. At last, I remem- 
bered Mr. Brown having said that any- 
one could find any place, by consulting 
a: directory in a drug-store. Happy 
thought! I even gave a sickly smile to 
Clarisse, believing the trouble half solved. 

Canal street was gained at last; the 
car stopped. Clarissa and I descended, 
the poor child clinging on to my skirt 
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while I clutched my brown parcel in one 
hand and my parasol handle in the 
other. Without this, as a cane, I could 
not have walked. 

‘Will you please let me see a 
directory ?’’ I asked, entering a drug 
store, and trying hard to appear uncon- 
cerned. : . 

The clerk pushed a big book toward 
me. He was busy, and went on with 
his work. Now, I don’t think I’m 
stupid, Susette, but that book was a 
puzzle. Five minutes, fully, passed. 
Clarisse was growing impatient—time 
was passing. 

**Can’t you find what you wish, 
miss ?’’ asked the clerk, who had finished 
his prescription, and been paid by the 
waiting customer. 

‘¢7—I want to find a pawnbroker’s 
shop.’’ 

The words came in an unnatural voice. 
He glanced at my flushed face, turned 
two or three pages, silently pointed toa 
row of names, and went off to attend 
another customer. 

I had seen the name of the street at 
the corner of the drug-store building, 
noticed the first pawnbroker’s shop num- 
bered on this street, and with. Clarisse 
by my side limped away. Four long 
squares, dear, before we reached the place, 
which was especially marked by a rose- 
colored flag, floating gaily from the adja- 
cent door; that is, the door of the 
dwelling attached to the shop. 

I spare you an account of my anxie- 
ties—my questions in a voice that tried 
to be strong. The man appeared polite, 
said my ring was beautiful; made no 
demur when I asked for eighty dollars ; 
gave me the money and the ticket, and 
placed the ring in a safe. 

Meantime, Clarisse, attracted by jew- 
elry displayed in the cases, had wandered 
to the further end of the office, where 
she stood staring silently at a little girl 
of her own age, who Stared as silently in 
return. Presently the stranger child took 
a step forward, and picked up one of 
Clarisse’s long curls in her little, thin 
hand, and quite suddenly, as if attracted 
by the beauty of the hair, kissed Clarisse. 

‘Marie, Marie, go away—go to 


mamma,’’cried the man, coming forward, 
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hastily. ‘‘Ah, doctor,’’ he called, as the 
child ran through the opened door at 
the back of the office, ‘‘ you find your 
patients improving.”’ 

«© Yes, decidedly. Why?’’ And then 
when I came seeking Clarisse, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, for it was he, Susette, stared as if 
thinking he saw a vision 

‘¢Good morning, doctor ; your basket 
of flowers was beautiful,’’ I muttered, 
awkwardly. ‘‘I intended writing to 
thank you.”’ 

‘¢Miss Clarke! Is it possible? Don’t 
you know?”’ 

I suppose he intended asking me if I 
didn’t know the place was a pawnbroker’s 
shop; but, instead of completing the 
question, seized Clarisse’s hand and hur- 
ried into the street, while 1 followed. 
His buggy stood at a little distance. 

‘Miss Clarke, will you tell me the 
meaning of your appearance here; and 
with this child? ’’ he asked, pausing .be- 
side the buggy. 

There was no time to think, Susette. 

‘IT needed funds to attend to some 
business which would have distressed my 
aunt. I have pawned my ring. I am 
going now to attend to the business. 
Yes,’’ I answered the silent question, 
‘without any one knowing; and I depend 
on you, Dr. Reynolds,to keep my secret.”’ 

He hesitated, as though pondering an 
answer. 

‘¢ Miss Clarke, you do yourself a great 
injury walking on that sprained ankle. 
I cannot go with you myself; but my 
man is faithful, let him drive you wher- 
ever it may be necessary.”’ 

And, before I knew, absolutely, Su- 
sette, I found myself helped into the 
buggy, and giving directions to the doc- 
tor’s driver. Some day, when we meet, 
dear, I will give an account of my feel- 
ings entering that great emporium, so 
little resembling the ‘home plantation 
store. Suffice it now to say, the silk 
was purchased a perfect match, and the 
buggy brought us to within a square of 
the house, and on a cross street, so that 
Clarisse and I made our way to the side 
gate, and so to the grounds. I left the 
child finishing her clover chain, and, 
feeling as I imagine a sneak thief must 
feel, crept unseen to my room. 
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Susette, I am a bad girl; a very bad 
girl. You don’t know me, do you? 
I don’t know myself. An hour later, 
when Nanan came in, she found me 
lying peacefully on my lounge, but the 
key of Mrs. Knowles’ armoire was stuffed 
into a crack of the lounge, and Mrs. 
Knowles’ snow-white stained silk skirt, 
partly ripped, was lying folded away in 
my locked bureau drawer. 

It really does not matter if Dr. Rey- 
nolds or little Clarisse tell of my escapade. 
I feel bold, defiant.. Good-bye for a 
while. BERKLEY. 


X.—HERS (CONTINUED). 


Susette, you might have spared me all 
those counsels and warnings. I know 
I’m bad; too. sinful to write to you. 
What demon has crept into me? Abso- 
lutely I laughed, seeing Nanan hunt high 
and low for that armoire key. 

She would not send for a locksmith— 
the armoire was one of old style imported 
from Paris of peculiar mechanism—no 
one understood the lock. ‘Two days 
‘¢up-stairs and down-stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber’’ Nanan and the hand- 
maids searched while the key burned in 
my bosom. Two nights I sewed, the 
windows screened to conceal the light ; 
two days I slept, Nanan declaring she 
feared fever was coming, such stupor 
seemed unnatural. At last the dress, 
made all by hand, over foundations 
ripped from the stained skirt, was com- 
pleted, laid on the second shelf of the 
armoire, and the lost key rehung on the 
gilded ball of the lamp. 

Meanwhile the sprained ankle grew 
better, and the evening of the third day, 
after four hours’ sleep, Nanan consented 
to let me go down to the music-room 
and practice. Such a weight of care 
had been lifted; the sober steps of a 
convalescing ankle were tiresome, but 
my fingers fairly danced over the keys. 
Waltzes, medleys, popular songs, and 
negro melodies ; you know, Susette, one 
of the old time whirlwinds swept over 
the key-board. At last, rather out of 


breath, my hands came down with a 
crash of closing chords. 

‘¢T should call that a Bacchanalian 
orgie, Miss Clarke,’’ said Dr. Reynolds, 
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coming through the door of the conserv- 
atory, followed, evidently unwillingly, 
by Mrs. Knowles’ brother, looking 
graver and sterner than I had yet seen 
him. ‘You surely must be quite re- 
covered,’’ and he took my hand as I 
arose from the piano stool, and gave a 
glance so evidently referring to our re- 
cent meeting at the pawnbroker’s that 
my eyesfell. ‘‘ No; donot get up yet.”’ 

‘¢T beg your pardon,’’ I answered, re- 
turning the cool bow accorded by his 
companion, ‘‘I have been forbidden to 
disturb any one with my practicing. 
At this hour you are generally out,’’ and 
I looked full at Mrs. Knowles’ brother. 

‘¢Zounds, man, are you such an ogre 
that Miss Clarke does not dare play in 
your presence?’’ cried Dr. Reynolds, 
laying his hand on the back of a chair, 
while I stood, leaning somewhat against 
the piano. 

‘* Miss Clarke might play all day and 
all night, Reynolds, and I should not 
hear a note, unless choosing to open my 
ears. Sit down, Miss Clarke. You 
ought not to stand.’’ 

‘*No; sit on the piano stool,’’ cried 
Dr. Reynolds, ‘‘and do you, my friend 
Wentworth, sit there. Now open your 
ears, please, while Miss Clarke makes her 
ten fingers weave a musical web.’’ 

‘‘Improvise, Dr. Reynolds? When 
alone,’’ and I laid my hands on the keys, 
and turned facing both, ‘‘ when alone, 
and with a congenial soul, and at twi- 
light ; but not now.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean we are uncongenial ? 
Ah, I forgot—morning-glories close their 
petals in the light of noon. Your gray 
head, Wentworth, and my wrinkles.’’ 

‘¢ 1’m something more than a morning- 
glory, Dr. Reynolds.’’ 

‘¢What more?’ he laughed. 

‘*A woman with heart, soul, feeling 
and depths of being and spirit, which no 
man can solve.’’ 

‘©Don’t be too sure of that,’’ he an- 
swered, looking into my upturned, defi- 
ant face. ‘‘ Even a woman’s mysteries 
are solved sometimes, and, as for my 
friend yonder,’’ here a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘‘ he is a perfect detective.’’ 

Guilty people, Susette, are always sus- 
picious, and these words seemed to hold 


hidden meaning. My hands struck some 
wandering notes, while my eyes sought 
furtively Mrs. Knowles’ brother. The 
face might have been the granite face of 
the sphinx. 

‘*Candidly, Dr. Reynolds, do you 
think men can understand women ?’’ I 
asked. 

** Candidly, Wentworth, do you think 
men can understand women ?’’ repeated 
this provoking doctor, evidently deter- 
mined to make Mrs. Knowles’ brother 
talk. 

‘* Say, rather, do you think men can 
understand men, Reynolds? Do you 
think we understand ourselves ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, that’s why I defended Blake.’’ 

‘*No excuse for him—none,’’ said 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother. ‘‘If he had 
stolen for a starving family, or even, say, 
if any had been dependent on his labor, 
there might have been palliation for the 
crime ; but yielding to temptation through 
weakness—simply for pleasure, using 
what was not his own—I cannot forgive 
the man.’’ 

** Perhaps God will forgive. Fortu- 
nately, he is not in the hands of man,’’ 
I ventured ; and, to stop the discussion, 
my hands sounded the chords of your 
favorite, ‘‘ Ora Pro Nobis.”’ 

There was a sore, little guilty spot in 
my heart, Susette, though every nerve 
quivered with defiance. Cold, gray eyes 
always did provoke me. I should say 
heart had been entirely left out, except 
as a physical necessity, in the organiza- 
tion of this man. Defiance and the 
sense of guilt, mingled, wove a weird sort 
of expression into the rich, sweet notes. 
Perfect silence reigned as the last chord 
died; then, as Dr. Reynolds whispered 
‘« Beautiful !’? Nanan entered the room 
with rapid step. 

‘* Berkley, Berkley, see I have found 
the armoire key, hanging, too, where I’ve 
looked again and again. I’m afraid 
Clemence is not honest Ah, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, and— Why, Berkley, hasn’t 
your practice disturbed these gentle- 
men ?”’ 

‘«It seems not, Nanan. Dr. Reynolds 
requested me to play. Have you ever 
heard the ‘ Witches’ Dance?’ No?’ 
and off I dashed into“that wicked little 
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composition, playing as loudly as I could, 
tu drown Nanan’s voice. She was tell- 
ing the story of the missing key to Mrs. 
Knowles’ brother, and | knew those gray 
eyes were watching the scarlet guilt-flush 
which stained cheeks and ears, showing 
on neck and shoulders through my white 
dress. 

‘« Berkley, Berkley, you deaten me. 
There, that will do; I am sure Dr. 
Reynolds will dispense with such noises !’’ 
presently cried Nanan. 

‘*Summarily dismissed, and in dis- 
grace,’’ I cried, rising, making a cour- 
tesy, and passing slowly on to the front 
gallery, whither Dr. Reynolds and, 
presently, Mrs. Knowles’ brother soon 
found their way. 

‘‘You look grave, Wentworth,’’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Reynolds. 

‘* Naturally ; Iam solving a problem.’”’ 

‘«Isn’t it said that good physicians 
never allow professional work to trouble 
their leisure?’’ I asked, brushing my 
lips with a rosebud broken from the vine 
by my head. 

‘‘We have five minutes yet before 
starting for the consultation, Went- 
worth,’’ said Dr. Reynolds, looking at 
his watch. ‘* Do let us enjoy them.”’ 

‘‘ The problem in question, refers to a 
case of spiritual or mental—perhaps I 
had better say—moral malady,’’ replied 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother, gravely. 

I answered something silly about min- 
isters. being soul physicians — what, 
Susette, I don’t exactly know, for, of 
course, he meant me ; I was the problem ; 
I was suffering from a moral malady ; 
I was very sick indeed, Susette, and the 
sickness made me rather delirious, for I 
talked as I had never talked in my life; 
told witty stories, repeated bits of poetry, 
answered Dr. Reynolds’ compliments 
with the deftness of a society woman; and 
fairly sparkled all over, not a healthy 
sparkle, and I knew, as Mrs. Krowles’ 
brother watched me almost in silence, I 
knew he considered the moral malady had 
reached the feverish temperature of a 
hundred and six. 

And when the gentlemen at last went 
away, after having loitered, through Dr. 
Reynolds’ unwillingness to leave, fully a 
half hour, I ran up-stairs, and bathed my 
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hot cheeks, and dodged Clemence as she 
brought a pitcher of fresh water into my 
room. Nanan shall know Clemence is 
honest. She must know it. But how? 
And now for home news—the dear, 
sweet home—far away it seems. 
BERKLEY. 


XI.—HIS. 


Dear MartHa: ‘The intended pleas- 
antry of your last letter was most dis- 
tasteful. You say six years have passed 
since my affianced wife broke her troth 
to marry a richer man. You judge that 
I have recovered from the shock; find 
me saving a drowning maiden ; healing 
an injured heroine; jealous of Gilbert 
Reynolds, poor fellow. Pshaw! 1 must 
say, Martha, for a woman of your sense, 
this is abominable. A man whose heart 
has been wounded, as mine has been 
wounded ; who has been deceived, as I 
have been deceived, never recovers con- 
fidence sufficient to entrust his happiness 
a second time within the fair hands of 
another woman ; still less, would such a 
man entrust his happiness to a vain, silly 
girl of unformed character, of uncertain 
temper, and the most uncomfortable 
habit of making life a troublesome pot, 
boiling over continually, thereby endan- 
gering herself and all around. 

After all, Martha, the accusation—the 
assertion, rather—is not worth answering. 
If my letters have been filled with only 
Miss Sophia’s niece—remember, you 
made the same complaint year before 
last, when that tricky horse, Charlie, 
broke the stable door, pranced at the 
music of an organ-grinder, shattered my 
buggy as a funeral passed, ard last of all, 
took your respectable brother all the way 
up town, dancing polka or jig steps to 
the music of a brass band heading a pro- 
cession. Upon my word, Charlie and 
Miss Sophia’s niece would go admirably 
together, a well-matched couple; only 
this girl is worse than fifty Charlies, and 
my letters ought to be longer in pro- 
portion. 

Hitherto, Martha, you have held the 
sorrow of my past sacred, at least by 
silence ; please remember so to keep it in 
future, and do not desecrate that sorrow 
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by drawing near it this most uncomfort- 
able young person. 

You ask what she is doing now. Im- 
possible to say. Apparently she passed 
several days convalescing in her chamber ; 
and night before last, announced release 
from imprisonment by a serious of jigs, 
break-downs and crashes, executed on 
your poor piano. Reynolds must needs 
drag me with him into the music-room, 
where the girl received him with an 
uplifting and downfalling of the eyes— 
such a perfect piece of acting. I found 
myself wondering how long she had 
practiced before her mirror. 

You see, Martha, girls of this type are 
a new study tome. I have never come 
across such a specimen, and wonder the 
more, because Miss Sophia tells me this 
niece has grown up in the cane-fields. 
I suppose her idiosyncrasies come by 
heredity. Heredity interests me exceed- 
ingly, and I shouldn’t be surprised to 
find a noted actor or actress tucked away 
somewhere among her ancestors. 

After pleadings from Reynolds, she 
played, as successor to the break-downs, 
your ‘‘ Ora Pro Nobis ;’’ not a bad per- 
formance, but not as you play it—a spice 
of diableric through all—enough to make 
me remember the performer, and not lift 
my soul as when you handle the theme. 

Now, Martha, what this young vixen 
has been doing I don’t know; but just 
as she finished the prayer, Miss Sophia 
entered the room, exclaiming, because 
she had found your armoire key mislaid 
more than three days. Mark you, 
Martha, the white silk is laid in that 
armoire; and, mark you, Martha, that 
girl had the key, for, if ever guilt spoke, 
it spoke in the hasty manner with which 
she turned to the piano, playing an imp- 
ish dance, while her aunt talked. If ever 
guilt spoke, it spoke in the blood which 
dyed her shoulders, showing through her 
thin dress. 

The key having been found where 
Miss Sophia had searched, poor Clem- 
ence is suspected. You will agree with 
me that Clemence shall not be sent away, 
suffering for the guilt of Miss Sophia’s 
niece. She made such a noise with her 


impish music the aunt begged for quiet, 
and the niece escaped to the gallery, and 
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there I found her kissing a rose she held 
in her hand, and bewitching poor Rey- 
nolds with a fund of wit and a face of 


malicious espieglerie, not surprising under 


the circumstances. 

I expected Miss Sophia to say the silk 
dress had disappeared, instead she in- 
formed me with satisfaction that the dress 
was in order, and the box ready to be 
forwarded to-morrow. Perhaps your 
woman’s wit or your eyes may solve the 
mystery. Shake out your robe and see 
what you find. ‘Tricky young women, I 
confess, are incomprehensible beings to 
your brother WENTWORTH. 


XII.—HERS. 


Dear SuseTtE: This morn I stood 
gathering roses, when Mrs. Knowles’ 
brother came out of the gardener’s house. 
He looked even graver than usual, but 
gradually the sense of my presence in the 
path near seemed to dawn on the ab- 
stracted eye. He walked slowly past me, 
hesitated, turned, then came swiftly for- 
ward, and stopped by.my side. Such an 
unusual honor made me pause, with scis- 
sors uplifted, over a half blown bud. 

‘<Miss Clarke,’’ he commenced, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘I fear Clarisse may be ill with 
some infectious disease—possibly diph- 
theria, and you will please avoid this side 
of the grounds—even this side of the 
house. Ah, Reynolds, is that you? Al- 
ways:on time.”’ 

‘* Not too late for morning-glories, it 
seems,’’ cried Dr. Reynolds, coming 
through the side door and taking my 
hand, which still held the scissors. 
‘‘What is it, Wentworth? Have Miss 
Clarke and you been discussing hypno- 
tism or theosophy? Why so grave ?”’ 

Dr: Reynolds also looked grave when 
told of the child’s illness, and I caught 
his eye twice fixed with brief scrutiny on 
my face. Mrs. Knowles’ brother first 
wished Nanan to send me away, but Dr. 
Reynolds called him into the office, and, 
after a long interview, my fate was de- 
cided. I remain. Don’t be alarmed, 
dear. Letters shall go twice a day. An 
old negress has been hired to help Gretta 
care for the child; three servants have 
been sent off, and the four inhabitants of 
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the big house all hold themselves within 
certain limits. BERKLEY. 


XIII. —HERS (CONTINUED). 


Oh, my sister, how this day has closed 
for me! Looking down from the upper 
gallery, I saw something bright fluttering 
from the front gate—a flag of bright 
pink, 

‘sNanan,’’ I called, ‘‘come_ see. 
Somebody has stuck a pawnbroker’s flag 
on our gate.’’ 

‘“<Don’t be a simpleton, Berkley,’’ 
said my aunt, standing a moment beside 
me, and looking down. That’s the flag 
announcing diphtheria. You know, or 
you ought to know, the city compels us 
to publish an infectious disease. Yellow 
for small-pox, pink for diphtheria, and 
so on. And you needn’t look so 
shocked, Berkley,’’ said our aunt, as she 
left me; ‘‘ it’s a wise precaution.’’ 

Susette, don’t you know? Can’t you 
guess that each word was a knife plunged 
into my heart? Can’t you guess that I 
remembered the flag, and the pale child 
who stood by Clarisse and touched her 
hair and kissed her? And the man’s 
call? And Dr. Reynolds’ presence? 
And, oh, Susette, if Clarisse dies— 

My very soul ached. I walked up and 
down the gallery ; saw the tangle where 
the child and I had played; fled from 
this and the gladness of the garden, 
where she had bloomed like a flower by 
her father’s side; wandered at last to 
the music-room, and opened the piano. 
My hands lost themselves in the keys. 
All the trouble of the past days came out 
in broken chords, and plaintive notes 
told the repentance of my heart. The 
cicada whirred without, the palms beat 
soft in the evening wind about the long 
windows of the room, and I talked— 
Was it, dear, to my better nature? . Or 
to that mysterious nature which so often 
comes unbidden, claims our confessions, 
and comforts or punishes as we deserve ? 
Tears gathered at last. They rolled 
down my cheeks till the evening light 
became as myriad prisms. 

‘«Clarisse is very ill, Berkley,’’ said 
my aunt, entering, ‘‘and the doctor and 
I think it better that— Why, what’s 


’ 
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the matter ?’’ she cried, seeing my dis- 
turbed face. 

Susette, Mrs. Knowles’ brother was 
there, just behind Nanan, but that made 
no difference. I brushed the tears from 
my cheeks, and talked just as if he was 
not there, beginning at the very begin- 
ning, and telling my story with such 
calm, I think Nanan felt frightened. I 
know she fell back in a chair, and looked 
as if she thought me crazy. 

‘¢T was abashed when I saw Dr. Went- 
worth watching my court nonsense, and 
I was afterward a coward, afraid of you, 
Nanan—afraid of what Mrs. Knowles 
might think of me, for yielding to a silly 
temptation. No, please, do not go,’’ I 
cried, as Mrs. Knowles’ brother moved 
toward the door. ‘‘ Though I think Dr. 
Reynolds has already told, when he was 
closeted in the office this morning, and 
perhaps thinks I hold the seeds of the 
disease. I want you to know all about 
—about—Clarisse.’’ 

I stammered and stumbled at first, 
but, Susette, I did not spare myself, 
and, as soon as I had finished, without 
waiting for judgment, left the room. 

‘¢ Well, such duplicity !’’ cried Nanan. 

What Mrs. Knowles’ brother answered 
I did not hear; have not seen him 
since. As for Nanan— Ah, well, it 
does not matter, Susette; I deserve all 
her coldness. I think I feel cold toward 
myself. Your wretched 

BERKLEY. 


XIV.—HIS. 


Dear MarTHA: A tragedy indeed has 
developed under our roof, and you will 
be shocked to learn that the victim is 
your little pet, Clarisse. .She has diph- 
theria—an alarming case. 

When we thought that miserable girl, 
Miss Sophia’s niece, safely convalescing 
in her chamber, Reynolds met her with 
Clarisse down town, in a pawnbroker’s 
shop, where there had been two cases of 
diphtheria. She was ‘evidently ignorant 
of her danger, not understanding the 
meaning of the pink flag, and he hustled 
both the girl and Clarisse into his buggy, 
and sent them home. I have not time 
to enter into details. ‘The girl made a 


full confession this eve, and Miss Sophia 
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is busy writing particulars to you. ‘The 
poor woman ‘deplores the experiences 
which. have followed the stay of her niece 
in your house. 

As a precautionary measure, we have 
discharged most of the servants; have 
thought best ‘to keep the unfortunate 
cause of this trouble, as she has perhaps 
contracted the disease, and might develop 
a case among her widowed sister's chil- 
dren at the plantation. 

For the present, farewell, 

WENTWORTH. 


XV.— HERS. 


Of course, all my letters have been re- 
ceived, Susette, and you know how these 
sad days have passed. ‘The negress has 
been faithful, but Clarisse allows only old 
Gretta to touch the poor throat. I have 
been going about the house like an un- 
quiet spirit, avoiding Dr. Reynolds and 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother, but I saw them 
twice coming from the house—saw Fritz 
stand talking with them, and their grave 
looks frightened me. 

Last night, such restlessness seized me, 
I went into the grounds. Beyond a 
growth of palms I could see the little 
house and the dim light of the sick-room. 
It called, as with a voice. I parted the 
branches, and walked forward to that 
window through which the dim light was 
shining. A thin white curtain beat back 
and forth in the night wind. I peeped 
through. I could see the child sitting 
up in bed, and showing like a soft picture 
through the white mosquito net draping 
the bed. 

‘* Gretta, Gretta, wake up. Gretta, 
I’m so lonely.’’ 

Poor little Clarisse, awake and burning 
with fever, and Gretta sitting in a chair, 
her head resting against the wall, fast 
asleep. Poor worn-out old woman, and 
poor suffering little girl. All prudence 
was forgotten. I lifted the pots from a 
flower-stand, mounted, and drew back 
the curtain. 

‘‘Don’t call, Clarisse. See, Miss 
Berkley is here ; Miss Berkley iscoming.’’ 

She gave a glad cry as I climbed 
through the window, and nestled down 
contentedly as I pushed back the net 
and smoothed the pretty white forehead ; 
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and, after awhile, Gretta was roused to 


give directions, so stupid with sleep she 
did not seem surprised even at my pres- 
ence. 

It was scarcely day when Mrs. Knowles’ 
brother entered, and in the dim light I 
am sure he, at first, thought me a vision. 
But I was resolved, Susette. I explained 
Gretta’s worn-out condition ; the child’s 
unwillingness to be tended by others; 
her love for me, and I met his grave 
disproving eye with an eye as grave and 
full of determination. : 

I don’t know what Nanan thinks, but 
here I am, and here I shall remain ; and, 
before judging, Susette, remember I am 
your sister and our mother’s child, and 
remember what you both have done for 
those whose lives you had not imperiled 
by yielding to silly temptations, as | have 
imperiled the life of this child. 

BERKLEY. 


XVI.—-HIS. 


Dear Martua: I felt much shocked 
this morn, at daybreak, to find Miss 
Sophia’s niece in the sick chamber. 
Last eve she was walking in the grounds, 
where I had forbidden her to walk, 
heard the child cry, entered the room 
through the window, and _ remained 
all night. I was at first indignant, but 
poor little Clarisse seems so happy with 
her new nurse, refusing to let Gretta do 
for her now, and this girl is so genuinely 
miserable, and so anxious to repair the 
mischief she has caused, I have concludec 
to let her remain. ‘There certainly was 
no acting in the misery of her eyes lifted 
to mine, where an iron determination 
under the misery almost challenged me 
to combat. Of course, if I had thought 
best, she should have been sent from the 
room, even if it had been necessary to 
use physical force. 

I can see no improvement in Clarisse, 
and am so busy otherwise, a vacation 
seems impossible. WENTWORTH. 


XVII.—HI:; (CONTINUED). 
Dear MartrHa: You women gener- 


ally allow your hearts to run away with 
your heads. Coming home, forsooth, 


because 1, a hardened old doctor, am 
attending a case of diphtheria, which 
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happens to be located on your premises. 
You fear 1 may become a victim ; would 
never forgive yourself if you did not 
nurse me, etc., etc. 

Upon my word, Martha, I didn’t 
think a woman, as sensible as you gener- 
ally are, would so completely lose your 
head. Do you want to take the disease 
yourself and give more trouble? If you 
love me, stay where you are, and spare 
other anxiety. I have certainly enough 
to bear; the terror of Fritz; the misery 


of Gretta; the pain which the child’ 


suffers. As for Miss Sophia’s niece, her 
eyes follow me with a dumb agony, 
which is almost unbearable. Should the 
child die, she would hold herself account- 
able for the death, and I don’t know 
what consequences might follow. 
So keep away, Martha, and let me 
work without fear for you, good sister. 
WENTWORTH. 


XVIII. —HIS (CONTINUED). 


DEAR MarTHA: I pray you have no 
concern for me; but, since you desire, 
will send daily bulletins. Am quite 
well. 

Some people are born nurses, and the 
girl Berkley Clarke, whatever her fail- 
‘ings, is a good nurse—quick, calm, 
ready, watchful. 1 sometimes think her 
calmness the calmness of despair, for, as 
the case culminates, the symptoms become 
more serious, and as the greatest crimi- 
nals deserve pity, so I pity this Berkley 
Clarke. Miss Sophia wrote the girl’s 
confession ; the childish desire to wear 
a court train, and to act through the old 
time story of her mother’s reception at 
St. James, causing her to yield to the 
temptation of wearing your finery. ‘The 
white hand extended with grace to imagi- 
nary courtiers is quite as graceful smooth- 
ing the child’s forehead with a cool 
touch ; handling the throat as I, with all 
my skill, cannot; moving everywhere 
about the sick-room with a deftness un- 
rivaled. 

After all, the girl has heart. I found 
her this morn sitting on Fritz’s bench 
by the rose vine; her attitude express- 
ing dejection. She looked up as she saw 
me coming, and brushed a hasty hand 
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over either cheek. I sat down to ask 
some necessary questions, and noticed 
she had been weeping. . 

‘‘A good captain, Miss Clarke, does 
not give up his ship till the last moment,’’ 
said I, reprovingly. 

‘* But when the ship sinks,’’ and she 
spoke with infinite mournfulness, ‘‘ the 
captain may sink with it, while I—’’ 

‘* While you, if the child dies,’’ I in- 
terrupted, severely, ‘‘will live to do 
God’s work, and be the woman you 
ought to be.”’ 

She looked at me—white—as if I had 
stabbed her, and gasping, repeated, ‘‘ If 
the child dies! ”’ 

It was hard for me, Martha, but I re- 
peated the words; she must be accus- 
tomed to look for the worst. Just as I fin- 
ished, who should come up but Reynolds, 
and having heard what'I said, and seeing 
the girl’s wretched face, he turned a pair 
of blazing eyes on me, exclaiming, ‘‘ The 
child is no worse. ‘There are several 
reasons for hope. What do you mean 
by frightening Miss Clarke in this way ! ’’ 

Upon my word, Martha, your brother 
has a Hard time all around. I believe 
Reynolds could have killed me, and it 
took all my self-control to answer quietly, 
that the child was neither worse nor bet- 
ter, but all symptoms, as he knew, were 
unfavorable, and the crisis for life or 
death not far distant. 

Miss Berkley, with her great blue eyes 
fixed on mine, seemed diving into my 
soul, and Reynolds, his big black eyes 
fixed on the girl’s facé, looked as if 
worshiping a divinity. 

‘If she dies, I shall die,’’ said the 
girl, faintly. 

‘¢ Hush, hush!’’ cried Reynolds, sit- 
ting on the other side of her; ‘‘if she 
digs, you will live, because if you die, I 
shall die.’’ 

The poor fellow seemed utterly indif- 
ferent to my presence, but I very dis- 
creetly withdrew to the sick chamber, 
whither shortly came Miss Berkley and 
Reynolds, the former with an angry 
sparkle of the eye, and the latter with a 
crushed drooping of the whole figure, 
which I thought betokened ill for his 
wooing. 

Reynolds does not understand human 
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nature. He ought to know the girl is 
too miserablé to listen to a lover now. 
WENTWORTH. 
XIX.—HIS (CONTINUED). 


Dear MartHa: The child has passed 
a miserable day—crisis will probably 
come to-night, and am bracing myself 
for the worst. 

Our young nurse looks like her ethere- 
alized self. I took Reynolds aside this 
morning and warned him not to torment 
her with ill-advised rhapsodies, whereupon 
he became furious—accusing me of wish- 
ing to appropriate the damsel for myself. 
Love has produced strange effects on his 
nature. He is as cross as the proverbial 
Kilkenny cat. 

We were sitting on that bench near the 
banana clump, and having set aside his 
accusations, I was quietly proposing a 
slight change of treatment when I saw 
Miss Berkley coming down the pathway. 
TM the distance, passing between the big 
leaves which line the way, she looked not 
unlike that lovely picture of Virginia 
coming to meet Paul, but as she drew 
near, the resemblance disappeared. Hers 
was not the quick step of joy, it was the 
slow step of sorrow; in fact, the whole 
expression of the figure—languid move- 
ment, bent head, downcast eyes betok- 
ened: pain and weariness. I motioned 
Reynolds to silence. Reaching the 
banana clump, and thinking herself 
screened, she fell on her knees, crossed 
her hands over her bosom, and lifted her 
pale face. I knew she prayed for the 
child’s life, and the light on that up- 
lifted face was so holy, truly, Martha, 
either angels were near, or the gates stood 
ajar while she spoke, and heaven’s light 
streamed through. Reynolds watched, 
absorbing the spirit of the prayer, but I 
looked down, feeling mortal eyes dese- 
crated a holy of holies. After a little 
she got up and walked away, and we 
watched, while she passed between the 
big leaves beating about her retreating 
form. 

«¢ May God help her to-night,’’ I said, 
turning to Reynolds. 

He was not able to answer—there were 
tears in his eyes—but as for me, aes. 
the tears were in my heart: 
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Miss Sophia preserves her usual rigid 
manner toward her niece, expectingevery . 
moment, she says, to be called to nurse 
the unhappy girl. Upon my word, Miss 
Sophia is a dry unsympathetic woman. 
No marvel the niece rebelled, at a three 
months’ imprisonment with such a jailer. 

Will write to-night, knowing your 
anxiety. WENTWORTH. 


XX.—HIS (CONTINUED). 


Dear MartHa: I write by the lamp 
in the sick-room. The windows are open, 
curtains drawn back ; leaves and grasses 
without can be heard moving, ‘There is 
fall in the cool wind ; summer seems just 
waiting to go, and we within are waiting. 
The crisis has come; the child sleeps ; 
but she has fallen against her young nurse, 
who kneels on the bed, supported against 
the headboard. ‘The net falls behind, 
and in this light her head shows like a 
painting on a white canvas. The back 
is bent, every soft young muscle seems to 
show through her clothing the strain it 
bears. 

We talk in signs—with looks even. A 
movement may lose the child’s life, which 
hangs by acobweb. The young arms 
beneath the pillow must ache. As soon 
as the sleep is deeper, I shall pass mine 
beside them.” 

May heaven give strength to the pale 
little sleeper. I have done all that man 


can do. Leave this open to add a line. 
WENTWORTH. 
* * * * * * * 


XXI.— HERS, 


My letters, these last days, dear, have 
necessarily been brief. It seems I have 
come from a long journey ; I have passed 
over burning sand plains; through deep 
waters, into depths of darkness—the 
journey of a bleeding heart, Susette, but 
I have not been alone. Oh, the good 
physician— strength, knowledge, power 
and such gentleness, Susette, and such 
patience. 

Last night the child, tossing in restless- 
ness, fell asleep, while I crouched on her 
bed, supporting the pillow. In the next 


room sat Fritz, a picture of dumb grief, 
while near by Gretta watched, now and 

















then lifting a hand to wipe the tears which 
rolled silently down her cheeks. As the 
" child’seyesclosed, Mrs. Knowles’ brother, 
who had been standing on one side of 
the bed, lifted a warning finger and 
sank quietly into a chair. I knew this 
gesture meant, ‘‘ The crisis has come. 
Sleep will decide.”’ 

Almost two hours I crouched thus. A 
soft wind played with the child’s hair. 
Like waves beating against a seashore, 
came the deep even breaths of that pale 
little sleeper. Would they bring to her 
a life boat, in which she might pass forth 
on the broad ocean, in the early morning 
hour of youth? Or would they bring 
the dark bark of death, and the passage 
over the black river, to unknown lands? 
My arms cradled a mystery.  Invol- 
untarily I shuddered, seeing the black 
sails of death’s boat. Mrs. Knowles’ 
brother must have noted the deeper pal- 
lor which spread over my face, for he 
rose softly, slipped his arm behind the 
pillow, and beside mine. Our eyes met— 
his, filled with the grave sweetness of 
sympathy ; mine, heavy withunshed tears, 
with care, with watching, with anxiety. 
The little naked feet of the child showed 
like marble. It seemed to me they were 
stiffening—they were growing whiter. 
A terror leaped into my heart, but as 
my arm trembled, it rested against the 
strong firm arm beneath, and as my 
eyes widened with terror, his, strong and 
clear, gave the silent greeting, ‘‘ All’s 
well.’’ We were passing down through 
a deep valley, striving for sunlighted 
heights on that further side, and the 
burden between us, soft and warm, bore 
the joy or the sorrow of my life. 

Presently the breathing ceased, then 
two or three little breaths fluttered to- 
gether, as when a boat breaks through 
waves, and almost I could hear a keel 
grate on the sand. Oh, Susette, the boat 
of life had come, for the child, opening 
her blue eyes, showed the reflected sun- 
light of a broad ocean beyond. She 
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called me softly, ‘‘ Miss Berkley,’’ then 
slipped a hand upward to each, to him 
and to me, and it was as though, with 
the sweetness of her young life, she 
bound us together in one great chord of 
sympathy. I drew my stiffened arm 
from the pillow—he his, and the. child 
lay smiling, then again the white lids fell, 
and she breathed calmly in renewed sleep. 

Susette, my whole being was one great 
throb of thanksgiving. I walked out 
under the stars. The lamp burning 
within the sick chamber shone through 
an open window, like the lamp on an 
altar, and out of the black mystical vault 
above my little world altar, shone the 
great lights of God’s heavenly altar. 
My whole being lifted itself with the 
beauty of the night around, in one great 
song of thanks—one great pzean of praise. 

I tottered, sadly weak, Susette, to 
Fritz’s bench, where he sat evenings 
with his child, and I saw the wisdom of 
the trial which had been sent, and prayed 
as never before, ‘‘ Lead me not into 
temptation.”’ 

Then, Susette, Mrs. Knowles’ brother 
came out to me, and sat by my side un- 
der the lights of God’s great altar, and 
where the altar lights of the sick bed, 
which we had both tended, touched his 
strong form. Dear, I don’t know what 
he said, and I don’t know when I com- 
menced to trust him, and to love him, 
and to think his grey eyes the strongest, 
the clearest, the most helpful on earth, 
but there, in those sacred lights, I 
plighted my word. Yes, Susette, and I 
think, between us, when storms come 
and troubles, as they must ‘in this life, 
we shall look at each other, and our eyes 
will meet as they met to-night over the 
wakening child, and in memory, her 
little hands stretching between, will bind 
together in one great chord of sympathy, 
Mrs. Knowles’ brother, and your poor, 
tempted, wayward, BERKLEY. 


Alice Bowman. 


vs, 











A CROWN 


T was about five o’clock on a sultry 
August day ; and of all the uncom- 
fortable places in the world it might 

have been contended that the little South- 
ern town of Laceyville was the most un- 
bearable. The yellow fever had swooped 
down upon it three days before, and 
Death was dictator, till the frost should 
bring a revolution and hurl him from his 
bloody throne. All over the South, 
wherever the plague had made its appear- 
ance, every one who was free to go had 
fled to a place of safety. And Lacey- 
ville was no exception to the rule. ‘The 
streets had a deserted look, even beyond 
what was usual on hot summer afternoons, 
as if people knew that a wild beast was 
loose in the midst of them, and feared 
to go abroad. Those who had the means 
to run away had either gone already or 
were making their final preparations for 
flight ; and many a poor man looked at 
his wife and children, and turned away 
to curse the fate which condemned him, 
for the want of a few.dollars, to expose 
them to the deadly peril. 

Dr. Harold Munson sat in his office 
alone, and with the door locked to pre- 
vent intrusion. Since early morning he 
had been making his rounds from one 
plague-stricken house to another, with 
scarcely the time to snatch a mouthful of 
breakfast or dinner. And then, as the 
red sun began to sink slowly toward the 
west, still glaring with a pitiless eye on 
the little town, he had gone home to 
strengthen himself by a little food and 
rest for renewed labors that would proba- 
bly extend far into the night. The meal, 
sich as it was, he had been obliged to 
prepare for himself, as the old negro 
woman who kept house for him had dis- 
appeared the day before to join the aim- 
less throng of fugitives who went forth, 
they scarcely knew whither, driven by the 
imperious instinct of self-preservation. 
As for the rest that the tired doctor 
craved, it seemed even harder to attain. 
He had thrown himself on a couch, 
thinking that sleep would come at his 
718 
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bidding; and now, after half an hour 
of restless tossing to and fro, he was sit- 
ting at his desk, sometimes with his face 
buried in his hands, sometimes staring 
with wide, open eyes at the deserted 
street and the glimpse of parched, dusty 
fields of which his window gave. Afer 
a little he yose, and went to a cupboard, 
where he poured himself a dose of a 
powerful sedative, in the hope of quiet- 
ing his overtaxed nerves. But to-day 
the drug failed to act. The conflict 
which was raging in Harold Munson’s 
mind seemed only to increase in fierce- 
ness, and to press more hardly upon him. 
The contending powers were, on the 
one side, the love of life, which was as 
strong in him as it is in most men; on 
the opposite part, a kind of sense of duty, 
which had so far held him in the midst of 
the scene of desolation and horror. The 
first motive now made an insidious attack 
upon the other, and the thoughts that 
coursed through his mind were shaped 
by it. ‘*Why am I staying here ?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘‘I am alive—so far as 
I know, well—to-day ; most certainly I 
should like to be able to say as much 
this day next week. If I stay here, the 
probabilities are that I shall have very 
little to say to any one when that time 
comes round. And what good will it do 
me? Now, I can understand why Hav- 
erfield and the rest of these parsons stay 
in a yellow-fever town; they think it a 
kind of short-cut to the heaven they are 
always talking about ; and they will stay 
gladly, until, as they suppose, they are 
sent for by some special celestial mes- 
senger. But for a reasonable scientific 
man like myself, too old to believe in 
these nursery tales, there is nota grain of 
sense in staying here, to get nothing but 
a headline—‘ Died at His Post ’—in the 
New York papers, which nobody but some 
of my old college chums will ever look 
at twice.’’ This train of thought seemed 
so cogent that it had almost carried the 
day, and he was beginning to look 
round his rooms to see what he would 




















wait to take with him, when an urgent 
and repeated clamor at the bell broke 
in upon him. He ended by turning the 
key with an impatient gesture; and, 
when he opened the door, there stood a 
boy of twelve, with a scared white face, 
that told his errand even without the aid 
of the broken voice. ‘‘ Doctor, ma’s 
took awful bad with the fever, and will 
you come and see her right away?’’ 
The words were hardly out of the child’s 
mouth before he was gone, taking the 
answer for granted; and Dr. Munson 
felt, as he mechanically prepared to 
follow him, that there was another side to 
the argument besides that which had just 
before looked so convincing. The boy’s 
pitiful, appealing face seemed to voice 
the need which the poor dying folk had 
of his skill and knowledge ; and, curious 
enough, there came to his mind,. distinct 
as spoken words, the lines which he had 
been used to recite at school when he 
was but a boy himself: 


“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ?”’ 


He smiled a kind of grim smile as he 
thought how empty were the temples of 
his later years; but the memory was not 
without its potency for him, and the 
image of the simple boy on whom the 
shades of the prison-house had not be- 
gun to close, for whom God had not 
been an unreal imagination or an un- 
knowable mystery, lingered with him as 
he took his hat and went down the street. 
For all that, he had nearly resolved to 
take the midnight train for the North ; 
and when he had administered some 
simple remedies to the poor woman who 
had summoned him, he turned his steps 
in the direction of the ‘station, for he 
heard, a mile or two away, the shrill 
whistle of the South-bound express, which 
passed in the afternoon. It occurred to 
him that his friends in the North might 
have heard of the plight in which he 
found himself, and that some letters 
brought by the train might help him to 
decide in what direction he should go 
when he turned his back on Laceyville. 
When he reached the little frame shanty 
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which did duty for a station, he found 
the telegraph operator surrounded by an 
eager crowd, begging for news of other 
fever-stricken places, speculating on the 
chances of getting through the cordon, 
which rumor said had been already 
drawn around the infected district, or 
asking in advance for tickets to the 
North, that nothing might delay them 
when the time for seeking safety should 
have come. Just as he stepped upon 
the platfotm the express swept through, 
almost empty of passengers, for it was 
going the wrong way; and the leather 
mail-pouch was thrown from the first car 
by an official, who looked curiously out 
upon the excited group. There was lit- 
tle formality that day in Laceyville, and 
as little in the postal arrangements as in 
anything else. The postmaster was dead 
—the fever had claimed him as one of 
its earliest victims; and, acting on the 
Duke of Wellington’s great maxim, the 
telegraph operator had decided that 
‘‘the government must be carried on,”’ 
and had accordingly assumed the duties 
of the office without let or hindrance, 
pending the receipt of orders from Wash- 
ington. The mail bag was, therefore, 
carried to him, and opened in: the pres- 
ence of a crowd of eager men, who 
seemed to long for any communication 
from the outside world that was now so 
far away. Dr. Munson stood on the 
outskirts of the crowd, listening with a 
gradually diminishing attention as name 
after name was called out, and none of 
them was his. At last the end seemed 
to be reached, though the mail was of 
quite unusual proportions for Laceyville, 
and he was about to turn away, with an 
indefinable feeling of disappointment, 
when he heard, in the operator’s cheery 
voice, ‘‘Ah, Doc, there you are. Here’s 
a postal for you I came near missing at 
the bottom of the bag. Glad to see you 
holding out; we can’t spare men like 
you these days.’’ Harold stretch out his 
hand mechanically, and took the card 
with but little interest. He was still 


running over in -his mind the list of 
those who might have written to him, 
and he had gone several steps before he 
gave more than a passing glance at the 
card he carried. When he did Jeok at 
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it, the handwriting seemed familiar ; yet 
he did not at once identify it, searching 
idly in his brain to find the train of asso- 
ciations connected with it. It is a sing- 
ular course that most people take when 
they receive a lettér in a hand that they 
do not instantly recognize; the vast 
majority of sane persons will scrutinize 
minutely the address and postmark, and 
turn the missive over and over, before it 
occurs to them to take the comparatively 
simple course of opening it. Last of all, 
then, he turned to the other side of the 
card, and even when he did so, the sig- 
nificance of it did not for a moment 
force itself upon his brain, dulled and 
wearied as it was by the unceasing strain 
and mental conflict of the day. It was 
unlike an ordinary communication ; 
there were only these few words: 

‘* Esto fidelis usque ad mortem. 
August 21st.” 

That was all; but in a moment the 
whole thing became clear to him with a 
sensation of actual physical shock, and 
he stopped short in the dusty road like 
a man dazed by a sudden thunder-clap 
close to his ear. ‘* Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.’’ Where had he last heard those 
words? Or, rather, was it he that had 
heard thein, or some other man to whose 
memory he had fallen heir ? 

And as he put these questions to him- 
self, and answered them, they forced 
him to open the door into a chamber of 
his brain which-he had for months kept 
carefully locked, and to retrace in mem- 
ory a path whose every footstep was a 
distinct agony, as he contrasted the pres- 
ent with the past. The first thing that 
hurt him, so curiously do our minds 
fasten on small details, was the fact that 
the date had called up no associations in 
his mind when it came that year. It 
seemed like a special, lowest unfaithful- 
ness that he had not even given the poor 
tribute of a passing thought to the history 
that should have been bound up with the 
day in its yearly recurrence. And then 
began to come up before him each event 
of its course, like an orderly procession 
of stern, unimpassioned accusers. He 
could not face them in the public street ; 
indeed, as he came back, quickly and 
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with unsteady step to his house, he heard, 
as in a dream, one man saying to another, 
‘< Did you see how white the doctor was ? 
I reckon he’ll be the next—and he 
needed more than any of us.’’ Hecould 
not think, for the moment, of their need ; 
he had a need of his own that took prec- 
edence—to be alone, and to look his 
life in the face, not as it affected theirs, 
but as it was, in the light thrown upon it 
by this sudden, unlooked-for word spoken 
amid the desolation by a far-off soul; 
this message that came to him with such 
startling force that itseemed to him the 
last trump could scarcely have more 
awful significance in his ears. 

Once more Harold Munson locked 
himself in amid the silence ; once more 
he threw himself upon the couch, but 
this time not to court sleep—every faculty 
of his mind was throbbing with intense 
consciousness. And so he set himself to 
face the picture of what he might have 
been. 

The year before he had spent some 
weeks among the northern hills; and 
now, as he began to trace the history of 
those days, the very atmosphere, clear, 
cool and bracing, seemed for the moment 
to breathe around him, in a terrible in- 
tensity of contrast to the sultry, tainted 
air of the plague-swept town. He spent 
much of his time that summer in the com- 
pany of a girl whom he had known from 
childhood, but never before as he knew 
her now, soul to soul. It was a time that 
revealed to him unsuspected possibilities 
in his own life ; and, perhaps, one secret 
of Eleanor Lestrange’s influence over 
him was that she recognized’ in him what 
he had it in his power to be, little as he 
was prepared at the first to see it in him- 
self. Their intercourse, frank and unre- 
served as of friend with friend, was free 
from the restraint which the world’s con- 
ventions would have cast upon it, had 
there been any thought on either side of 
the tie between them being other than 
what it was. Fora brief season it seemed 
to him as if he walked in that other world, 
where the children of God neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels in heaven. And on this particular 
day thus strangely recalled to his mem- 
ory, their association reached its greatest 
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heights of transcendent uplifting. He 
was just ‘on the eve of parting from her, 
and took her for a drive through the most 
beautiful scenes of the surrounding coun- 
try. The road skirted for some distance 
under overhanging branches, a little rip- 
pling stream, and finally they came toa 
ford, which was the limit of that day’s 
outing. There they sat for the better 
part of an hour, with the horse’s feet in 
the. water, and over them the delicious 
shade of the trees. Sometimes they were 
silent, and listened to the murmur of the 
stream and the gentle twittering of the 
birds—sometimes they spoke, softly and 
low, as they speak on whom falls the awe 
and hush of a divine Presence. It was 
then that she gave him the watch-word, 
which now, in letters of fire, seemed to 
blaze before him whichever way he turned. 
He had told her what his life was, how 
unsatisfying, how poor ; and she had met 
him with this command and this promise 
of infinite reward. ‘The command came 
with a more than earthly sanction; the 
promise, which a short time before would 
have been to him the emptiest of unreal- 
ities, he felt for the moment actually 
within his grasp, as hé gazed into her 
glorious eyes, fixed on the distant sky as 
if it hid nothing of that which lay be- 
yond. And then, as if drawn by a com- 
mon impulse, they turned to each other, 
and their lips met in a long, tender kiss, 
their first and their last. 

Then they parted ; and for awhile Har- 
old Munson lived in the light that had 
broken in upon him that day, and dated 
new beginnings from it, as from a sacred 
birthday. Eleanor and he wrote to each 
other constantly long letters, full of the 
outpourings that can seldom be put on 
paper without the common fear of mis- 
understanding. And then—it turned 
him sick and faint to think of it—little 
by little the glory faded, and the old life, 
with which he thought he was done for- 
ever, came back. The letters grew less 
and less frequent on his side, and spoke 
less and less of lofty hope and earnest 
purpose. At first she made as if she saw 
nothing of the gradual change, though a 
woman’s keen insight must have felt it 
almost before it came, and wrote in the 
old encouraging strain; but later, his 
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growing coldness had made her shrink 
into hersélf, and for months no word had 
passed between them until this day. No 
hypocrite, he could not write what he 
did not feel ; and it seemed to him a cold 
brutality to tell her simply that her most 
burning realities had become to him once 


‘more but idle tales. 


He knew unerringly what her message 
meant, that had found him just at the 
crisis of his life; he did not for one in- 
stant wrong her by the thought that the 
faithfulness for which she pleaded was 
that lower faithfulness to her strong, pure 
love of which he had been so unmindful. 
No; she was trying to give him one 
more chance, and had used the recurring 
day to call back to his mind all that he 
had thought and felt but one short year 
before. How little she knew the sore- 
ness of his need, or in what peril he 
stood of deserting even the simplest and 
most obvious path of duty! She could 
not have known—probably she had not 
even heard—that the fever was upon tlie 
town in which he lived; and yet she 
spoke to him, from a thousand miles 
away, as if she had seen him preparing 
for flight, and had laid her little hand 
upon his arm in gentle pleading. 

He lay, for perhaps an hour, face 
downward upon the couch, in utter self- 
abasement. ‘Then he rose; his face was 
hard and set, with the bitterness of his 
thoughts of himself; yet now and then 
a nobler expression came over it, as he 
promised himself a future. that should re- 
deem the past. It troubled him vaguely 
that he could not let Eleanor know of 
the effect her remembrance of him had 
produced. Indeed, if he had had the 
time to write, be would scarcely have 
known where to find her; the card bore 
no postmark but that of a Western rail- 
way. She was evidently traveling at the 
time she wrote it, carrying her memory 
of times and seasons with her as she 
went. Better, though, he thought, to 
act than to talk; work enough lay,before 
him there and then. If he lived, there 


would be plenty of time to write to her, 
when the fever was no more to fight. 
Harold went out in a strange kind of 
exaltation, caring no longer for food or 
rest, only craving to do and to suffer, if 
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so he might expiate the past. He was 
soon busy again ; the few hours that had 
passed since he iast made his rounds had 
brought him more than a.few new cases, 
though some of those he had visited in 
the morning were beyond the reach of 
human skill. And so, far into the night, 
he wrestled with death, side by side with 
one of those parsons of whose hopes and 
motive he had thought with contemptu- 
ous toleration at best the day before. 
He found himself listening with a new 
perception to the words of comfort and 
courage which Mr. Haverfield spoke in 
house after house to the souls that were 
beginning to go down into the Valley of 
the Shadow; and the thought that this 
was the language which Eleanor under- 
stood and spoke made him listen more 
closely yet, and drew him to the priest 
as to a comrade who had tried and knew 
the way in which he himself was longing, 
though so blindly, to walk. Once, ina 
brief lull in their work, as the sun began 
to rise for another day of scorching heat, 
they sat together for awhile on the de- 
serted steps of a house in which there was 
no more for either of them to do; and 
Harold found himself, with a feeling of 
wonder that it should be so, telling his 
companion the strange story of the in- 
terposing hand that had arrested him 
in the moment of cowardly weakness. 
Haverfield listened gravely and reverent- 
ly, encouraging him now and then with 
a low word of sympathy, that did not in- 
terrupt the story. At the end he said, 
simply, ‘‘I am glad—very glad—you 
have told me, dear fellow.’’ Then, after 
a few minutes, during which neither 
spoke, he went on, more to himself than 
to the other, ‘‘ Thank God that He is 
still in the market-place to seek the 
idlers ; and those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day will no more 
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grudge them their reward when He calls 
the laborers to give them their hire.’’ 
There is little more of the story to 
tell. Another day passed, outwardly like 
the day before; and, at the end of it, 
the physician who had helped so many 
others was sorely in need of help him- 
self. The priest gave all the time he 
could spare from others to nursing him ; 
and Harold watched eagerly for his com- 
ing, if he was forced to leave him for a 
space. At last, at the time of .the first 
gray dawn, he spoke clearly and dis- 
tinctly, though his voice was very weak, 
‘I’m so tired, Haverfield,’’ he said, 
**I don’t think—it will be long now. 
‘Take my keysand look in that drawer— 
you'll find some letters there—you 
know.’’ Then his eyes closed for a 
moment, while the other stood and 
waited. ‘* You’ll write to her,’’ he went 
on, presently, ‘‘ and tell her I stayed to 
the end, and how it was.’’ But the end 
was very near ; and soon the priest’ was 
commending the departing soul into the 
hands of the One Who knew all—all the 
wanderings in the far country, but also 
the home-coming at the last. 


If you should chance to visit Lacey- 
ville, you will see in a quiet little ceme- 
tery many graves whose stones bear the 
date of that terrible summer; but in 
two of them you will have a special in- 
terest, if you chance to remember this 
story. One of them bears the name of 
the Reverend Reginald Haverfield, and 
underneath are the words, ‘‘ The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep; ’’ 
the other is Harold Munson’s. You will 
not wonder, to see on it, below the 
name, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.’’ 

Francis Edmund Lester. 





























“HI ’AVE DONE THE BEST H1 COULD, HANGELS CAN DO NO MORE.” 


MR. TIPLEY TIPTO. 


OLLOWING the directions of the 

house-girl at my boarding place, 

I wancered along the shabby street in 

quest of my best shoes which she had 

taken to the cobbler for me the day 
before. 

At the basement door of a dingy house 
I saw a wooden boot, which, as it swung 
to and fro with a dismal creak, announced 
to the public that therein Algeron Allan, 
shoemaker, plied his art. 

Descending the steps, I entered a dark 
shop, where the odors of old shoes and 
new leather were mingled with that of 
stale tobacco. Ona bench by the single 
window sat Mr. Algeron Allan. My 
entrance met with no recognition what- 
ever on the gentleman’s part, until a 
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vigorous congh left him no room for 
even a pretended ignorance of my pres- 
ence. Then Mr. Allan looked up, treat- 
ing me to an indifferent and abstracted 
gaze, and if a hunching and advancing 
of the shoulder nearest me meant any- 
thing, it was that its owner was thus ex- 
cluding me from any further claim on 
his attention. 

With some embarrassment I made 
known my right to consideration, where- 
upon he picked upa pair of shoes, hastily 
wrapped them in a greasy newspaper, 
handed them to me and retreated behind 
the barrier of cold shoulder. 

‘¢ [hope they are all right,’’ I ventured, 
looking doubtfully at his bleary eyes, 
which, at this, peered sullenly at me 
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from under the shadow of the battered 
silk hat he had not deigned to remove 
at my entrance. 

The unsteady hand dropped a com- 
pleted shoe, and reached for its dilapi- 
dated mate, as with a sullen dignity he 
replied : 

‘*Hi ’ave done the best hi could, 
hangels can do no more.’’ 

‘© Yer aint,’’ declared a shrill voice 
from the dark depths behind us; ‘ they 
ain’t half done, lady !”’ 

Mr. Algeron Allan: waxed a thread 
sulkily. 

I took a step back into the room und 
glanced about me. On a pile of udds 
and ends, bits of leather, old shoes and 
what not, sat a small girl, peeling pota- 
toes into a dirty saucepan. 

**You undo that paper and look at 
"em, lady, before you pays ’im,’’ she 
continued. 

I found myself meekly obeying the 
shrill commands, then turned with some 
heat and indignation upon the old man, 
*‘And you promised a particularly neat 
job,”* I cried. 

‘‘Hi ’ave done the best hi could, 
hangels—’’ he began, doggedly. 

«* Put ’em down,’’ screamed the child, 
with a rattle of her knife against the 
saucepan, ‘‘I’ll see he does ’em right, 
th’out any hangels in it, either.’’ 

I hesitated. One’s best boots are not 
to be thus recklessly trusted to fate when 
personified by Mr. Allan. 

The child came forward into the light, 
seemingly all eves and uncombed hair. 
‘‘Leave ’em, please, lady. He can do 
’em right when he’s let alone, and he 
needs the money right bad, ma’am.”’ 

‘« What is the matter with him? Why 
did he not do them right at first?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Hangels—’’ began the delinquent 
gentleman, with a sniffle. 

‘* Hush, will you!’’ shrieked the ex- 
asperated child, stamping her foot, ‘‘ it’s 
because of the polyticks, ma’am, an’ the 
beer, and that ’ere Tipley Tipto,’’ and 
her thin face contracted with a scowling 
frown. 

‘‘T don’t understand,’’ was my be- 
wildered reply. 

«Tt don’t make no diff’ rence where we 
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goes, ma’am. I’se moved all over this 
yere town tryin’ to get where he couldn’t 
find gran’ther. But it don’t make no 
diff’rence. Every time we gets settled, 
an’ gran’ther gets to work steady like, 
an’ promises me to do better, Tipley 
Tipto find us out, an’ that’s the end of it.”’ 

‘«She’s allus ablamin’, and hi ’ave 
told ’er, hangels could—’’ put in Mr. 
Allan, tearfully. 

‘He comes here, Tipley does, ’most 
every day,’’ interrupted the child; ‘‘ an’ 
then he an’ gran’ther get that ’ere tin 
bucket of beer, an’ here they sit with it 
an’ their pipes, talkin’ polyticks an’ ol’ 
England, with what work gran’ther’s got 
awaitin’. Then after Tipley’s gone, an’ 
gran’ther don’ no what he’s doin’, the 
shoes get half-mended, an’ people won’t 
pay ’im, or won’t come back no more.”’ 

My- heart urged me to leave the shoes 
for the child’s sake; while my judg- 
ment, not to mention my purse, mur- 
mured against such recklessness. 

‘‘What is your hame?’’ I asked, to 
gain a little time. 

‘« Victoria Alberta Regina Allan,’’ she 
answered, with her eyes fixed anxiously 
on the shoes. 

«*A true ’earted son of Briton hi am,’’ 
put in Mr. Allan, with a senile attempt at 
dignity, making wild and _ ineffectual 
dabs at the shoe between his knees. 

‘‘Where is your mother?’’ I de- 
manded. ‘* Why don’t she make him 
behave ?’”’ 

‘¢ There aint nobody but gran’ther an’ 
me,’’ returned the child. 

‘‘Here, take them; and I depend on 
you to see he does them right,’’ said I, 
with sudden resolution. And handing 
her my shoes I hastily sought the air, 
faint with the mingled odors of the son 
of Briton’s stuffy shop. 

Despite a drizzling rain, the next day 
I again sought my cobbler. Turning 
the corner, an unusual appearance on the 
sidewalk before the little basement shop 
filled me with an apprehensive forebod- 
ing that something was wrong with the 
fortunes of Mr. Algeron Allan. Coming 


nearer, the foreboding resolved itself into 
a certainty ; 
wrong. 


On a pile of dilapidated household 


something, indeed, was 
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effects, in the cold misting rain, sat Vic- 
toria Alberta Regina, her dirty face 
streaked with the course of many tears ; 














“YER AINT.” 


her claw-like fingers clutching my best 
boots ! 

‘«¢ They took the tools and the stock of 
leather for the rent,’’ she explained, as I 
came up; ‘‘ but I saved yer shoes, lady.’’ 

I almost wept over the grimy fingers 
as they pressed the damp articles upon 
me. ‘‘ They’re all right, now, ma’am ; 
I made ’im sit up last night till he done 
em like I tol’ yer I would.”’ 

‘¢But where is he now, and what are 
you doing out here?’’ for I could see 
she was wet through and through. 

‘‘They turned us out because we 
hadn’t never paid the rent ;. and gran’- 
ther, he tol’ me to stay yere and take 
care of the things while he went to find 
aroom. I’ve been yere sence mornin’, 
an‘ I’m afraid he’s met Tipley Tipto, an’ 
they’re gone off together.’’ For the first 
time the shill voice faltered. 

‘‘Who is Tipley Tipto?’’ I asked. 
*« Why cannot he be made to behave? ’’ 

‘‘ Tipley? He come from ol’ England, 
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too. Nobody can’t do nothin’ with 
Tipley, there ain’t no reason in ’im. I 
beg ’im to leave us alone, jus’ yesterday 
I did, an’ he only laughed an’ chucked 
me under the chin: ‘Don’t preach, 
Vic; away with the melernkolly,’ says 
he; and I says, ‘ I don’t no what that 
is, Tipley ;’ an’ he says, ‘And pray, 
gracious ’eaven, you never may, my leddy 
queen!’ He aint got sense like other 
folk ; jus’ talks along th’ out any meaning. 
Like as not I aint had no dinner; but 
when he an’ grand’ther begins on their 
polyticks, I knows their wont be no 
supper, so I covers up my ears and goes 
to sleep, so’s to forget the sinkin’ in my 
stomick.”’ 

‘Come with me, you cannot stay here, 
come,’’ I cried, impulsively, though what 
I would have done with her heaven only 
knows, being a newcomer and stranger 
in the city, and certainly not possessing 
the courage to have taken her to my 
boarding-house. 

‘* Without gran’ther !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘« He has left you,’’ I reasoned. 

‘Not without gran’ther, he’s all I’ve 
got, an’ I’ve got to take care of ’im,’’ 
replied Victoria Alberta Regina, with so 
reproachful a look that I felt quite crim- 
inal for having suggested it. ‘‘ There 
he comes now,”’ she exclaimed, jumping 
from her porch, ‘‘why, why what’s the 
matter with gran’ther—he aint—don’t 
you think it, ma’am, for he aimt/ He 
maybe drinks his beer and talks poly- 
ticks all day, but gran’ther ain’t, never 
‘-been, to say—drunk !”’ 

Yet but for her assurauce, I might 
have thought it, as Mr. Algeron Ailan 
reeled along, his old silk hat wobbling 
pathetically from side to side, supported, 
nay, almost carried by his companion, a 
gentleman attired in a tightly buttoned 
frock coat of ancient appearance, frayed 
pantaloons and a black skull cap set 
rakishly on one side. My instinct told 
me that this could be no other than Mr. 
Tipley Tipto, and as it proved, my in- 
stinct was correct. 

I was shocked at.the livid appearance 
of the shoemaker’s grizzled old face, and 
a hasty glance at Victoria Alberta Re- 
gina, showed her to be apparently rigid 
with fright. 
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A few feet from us the old man all but 
fell. With a frenzied strength the child 
sprang upon a mattress and pulled it to 
the sidewalk in time for him to be laid 
on it. A policeman, across the street, 
called that he would telephone for an 
ambulance, and hurried off. 

Before he could return, the counte- 
nance of Mr. Algeron Allan had taken 
on an ashly pallor, and he lay with his 
old face turned pathetically up to the 
gray sky as if mutely imploring it to take 
him in. 

‘© Too bad, too bad,’’ muttered the 
deep-toned voice of Mr. Tipley Tipto, 
‘« just as his luck was turning, too. The 
first he ever won,’’ and from the stiffen- 
ing fingers of Mr. Allan he drew a ten 
dollar bill. : 

‘¢ What ?”’ said I. 

‘<The turn of the wheel was toward 
him at last, madam—Fortune’s wheel. A 
little longer and he might have basked 
in her favor. It was the money some 
lady, perhaps you, madam, owed him 
for services rendered. I advanced it, he 
risked it, a last throw at Fortune and— 
won! But the fickle Goddess smiled too 
late. Poor Algeron! Sooner or later, 
however, what matters it, so with us all,’’* 
and with a tear in either eye, Mr. Tipto 
bowed, I know not whether to fate or to 
me, then handed the ten dollar note to 
Victoria Alberta Regina, who, seemingly 
stupified with grief, was huddled by the 
unconscious figure on the mattress. 

With the frenzy jof a little beast, she 
sprang up, seized it, and tore it in bits 
that fell at her feet, then rushing at Mr. 
Tipto, began beating him with her small 
clinched fists. 

‘*It was you, you and the lotteries as 
brought ’im to it, you, you!’’ she 
screamed. ‘‘ We ran from you, we hid 
from you, but you follered ’im, you led 
"im off, you, you, you !’4 with a blow at 
every word. 

Mr. Tipto fell back and gazed upon 
his small assailant thoughtfully, musingly, 


‘Fixed was her look, and stern her air, 
Back from her shoulder streamed her hair,” 


he muttered, reflectively, in his deep 
tones, ‘‘there’s something wonderfully 
mature about that child, madam, I have 
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said so over and again. Whoever saw 
anything like that at nine years, or is it 
ten, Victoria ?’’ 

The child gazed at him 
baffled, helpless. 

I saw the ambulance turn the corner 
in the thick gathering dusk. 

‘« What is to become of her ?’’ I asked, 
with a glance toward the ragged, forlorn 
child. | 

‘*Who? returned Mr. Tipto, in sur- 
prise, ‘‘the lady queen? She'll come 
with me, to be sure, I’m the only person 
in the world, after poor Algeron—she’s 
any claim on.’’ 

As the old man was lifted into the am- 
bulance, I explained to the almost frantic 
child what it meant, and that in taking 
her grandfather to the hospital lay his best 
chance of getting well. 

‘¢ But they'll let me wait on ’im and 
nurse ’im?’’ she demanded, a desperate 
look coming over her pinched features. 

I tried to explain gently that she would 
not be allowed at the hospital, that she 
was to go now with Mr. Tipley Tipto, 
who would take her to see her grandfather 
the next day. Even while I explained 
the ambulance moved off. 

Victoria Alberta Regina dashed after 
it—the length of her scant skirt, the other 
end of which it proved was held in Mr. 
Tipto’s firm grasp. 

‘‘About us lie our household goods,’’ 
he soliloquized, gazing at the dilapidated 
furniture, and taking a firmer grasp on the 
ragged frock—‘‘ here—you’’— this to 
the driver of an empty spring-wagon who 
had stopped to inquire into the excite- 
ment, ‘‘ pile these things into your wagon 
and follow along after me.’’ 

The man eyed Mr. Tipto’s frayed edges 
and hesitated. I opened my purse, and 
producing the amount of my indebtedness 
to Mr. Algeron Allan, handed it to Mr. 
Tipto. At that the old chairs and mat- 
tress went into the wagon with a crash. 

Meanwhile, Victoria Alberta Regina 
having jerked the gathers of her dress 
loose in her efforts to free herself, Jay on 
the wet bricks and beat them with her 
hands. 

Mr. Tipto gazed down at her admir- 
ingly.* ‘‘One would think that sort of 
thing would wear out so frail a tenement, 


sullenly, 














now wouldn’t they,’’ addressing himself 
to me, ‘‘ but it don’t. - I’ve seen her so 
before a hundred times,’’ and buttoning 
his coat about him. more securely and 
adjusting his skull cap to a safer angle, 
he raised the child in his arms, and con- 
tinued his observations calmly, despite 
her frantic endeavors to break away. 





“WITH A TEAR IN EITHER EYE, MR. TIPTO 
BOWED.” 


?? 





«* Where will you take her, Mr. 
I began. 

‘‘Tipley Tipto, artist and engraver, 
room 56, Clio Block,’’ interrupted that 
gentleman. “‘‘ You, driver, keep your eye 
on me; no, madame, no, not one cent 
above what you owe her, I cannot permit 
it,’’ and as I desisted in my efforts to 
press some money into the child’s limp 
hand, Mr. Tipto bowed to me with quite 
an air, despite his burden, and moved off 
in the dusk and rain, the wagon with its 
piled-up load creeping after like a hulk- 
ing form of the misfortune which hitherto 
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had seemed to dog the footsteps of Vic- 
toria Alberta Regina. 

For three days I endeavored to put aside 
any sense of responsibility concerning 
the child, but her eyes haunted me, and 
my boots reproached me, until with a con- 
science goaded to exasperation, I took 
the time I could ill afford and sallied forth. 

I wondered as I reached the fifth floor 
of the shabby building, known as the Clio 
Block; if commissions for work ever 
climbed these flights for Mr. Tipley Tip- 
to’s execution. I also wondered if the 
driver, after coming to this out-of-the- 
way quarter, had been induced to carry 
the furniture to Mr. Tipto’s apartment, 
all for the seventy-five cents I had furn- 
ished. I subsequently learned that he 
had not. It had been dumped on the 
sidewalk, and later removed by Mr. Tipto 
and Victoria Alberta to the cellar, where 
it still reposed. 

The gentleman was at home and re- 
sponded promptly to my knock. Minus 
his cap he displayed a degree of baldness, 
which, viewed from the rear, made one 
think of skulls, but, from the front, lent 
an open and infantile blandness to his 
countenance. 

‘*When pain and anguish ’’ — was 
his greeting on beholding me—“ enter, 
madam, enter, this, my poor apartment,”’ 
he continued, with a hospitable wave of 
a very dirty hand. 

I did, and thereafter could bear wit- 
ness, that of dirt and disorder, his abode 
contained more than I had ever before 
seen gathered together, in any similar 
space. 

A skylight left nothing to the imagina- 
tion, Mr. Tipto’s failings as a house- 
keeper, being all as visible as the char- 
coal characters frescoing his walls, sug- 
gesting the plastered surface to be his 
bank book, sketch book, and ledger all 
in one. 

A large white screen, such as photo- 
graphers use, and which, in fact, served 
a similar purpose with Mr. Tipto, divided ~ 
the front of his room, while several 
cameras stood about in a litter of broken 
glass, torn paper and dirty rags. In 
corners, on’ floor, shelves and window 
sills stood pots, pans, bottles, bottles 
full, bottles empty, whole, broken, 
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corked, uncorked, and books, books 
everywhere, in piles, in rows, in heaps, 
while a general odor of chemicals per- 
meated the air. The open door of a 
closet of mysterious depth suggested a 
‘¢ dark room.’’ His two tables were piled 
with a heterogeneous collection, pipes, 
cigar stumps, paper, brushes, tools, dirt, 
and disorder. I turned to the presiding 
genius of this realm of confusion : 
‘¢ Where is Victoria Alberta ?’’ 

‘¢Regina,’’ supplimented my host 
with a sweep of his hand toward a calico 
curtain which divided the back of the 
room, ‘‘ she sleeps.’’ 

‘¢] aint,’’ declared the combative 
voice of the invisible Victoria. 

Mr. Tipley Tipto advanced and pulled 
the curtain back. 


“Oh, happy sleep, that lightly fled,” 


murmured his mellow tones, as waving 
his hand for me to advance, he retired 
and the calico curtain fell behind me. 

‘¢ You are ill!’’ I cried, gazing upon 
the child’s sharp, pinched features. She 
nodded, and pulled the dirty tattered 
quilt up about her, disclosing the fact 
that a missing leg of the bedstead had 
been supplied by a pile of books. ‘‘ But 
I make ’im wrap me up and carry me to 
see gran’ther every day,’’ she assured me. 

“¢ How is he?”’ 

*¢ Worser’n yesterday.”’ 

«¢ And you?”’ 

‘¢Don’t make no diff’rence,’’ 
clared Victoria Alberta indifferently 

“«¢ Ts—he—Mr— ”’ 

‘Who, Tipley ?’’ 

‘¢Ves, is he good to you?’”’ 


de- 


“ Let other bards of angels sing, 
Bright suns without a spot, 
But thou art no such perfect thing, 
Rejoice that thou art not,” 


trolled Mr. Tipto lightly. I took it that 
this was his delicate way of intimating to 
me that he could not avoid overhearing 
our conversation. 

«¢ At my question a ray of enthusiasm 
had for one moment lightened the lines 


of care on Victoria’s small face. ‘‘ Yes, 
he is,’’ she told me, ‘‘ three meals a day, 
reg’lar. This yere’s his bed.’’ 


‘¢ Where does he sleep ?’’ I demanded. 
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‘¢Out there, on the table. 


He takes 
the comfort, and I got up this yere quilt 


from the cellar. He talks wild, and he 
aint got no reasonin’ sense, Tipley aint ; 
but I’ve give up arguin’ with ’im, an’ ’im 
and me’s gettin’ along fairly well. Every 
folks got his queer ways, I reckon, an’ 
maybe Tipley aint no worser ’n the rest.’’ 


“Yet, oh, that Fate would let her see, 
One of some worthier race than we,” 


murmured Mr. Tipto, appearing under the 
curtain with a bottle in one hand, a tin 
spoon in the other. He drew the cork 
with his teeth, then dropped it into the 
hand holding the spoon. ‘‘ Shake well 
before taking,’’ he remarked, and pro- 
ceeded to do so, letting his dirty thumb 
supply the place of acork. As he poured 
the liquid into the spoon, I found myself 
hoping devoutly that he was not admin- 
istering a dose of his chemicals by mis- 
take. 

‘¢ Victoria, since your royal grace to 
one of less desert allows—take ma- 
dame—’’ declaimed Mr. Tipto ; and Vic- 
toria Alberta silently opening her small 
mouth, he emptied the dose therein, re- 
corked the bottle, wiped the spoon on 
his sleeve, and put both in his coat-tail 
pocket ; then proceeded to support her 
poor little shoulders, as if fearful that the 
racking spell of coughing might rend 
her frail body asunder. 

Later, I interviewed Mr. Tipto outside 
the precincts of the calico curtain. 

‘*T fancy old Solomon lied, when he 
intimated that virtue was conducive to 
happiness,’ he confided to me, gathering 
together a handful of rags and calmly 
mopping up the oily contents of a bottle 
which he had upset in his passage across 
the room ; ‘I’ve worked for three days 
running now, and the increase in my 
composition of bitterness and gall is 
something appalling.’’ 

I cautiously advanced an inquiry as to 
his ability to obtain work. The bland 


openness of his countenance at once gave 
place to one of cunning shrewdness, 
mixed with some show of amusement. 
His eyes closed to a mere slit, and their 
corners gathered puckers innumerable. 
He produced from his breast pocket a 
leading daily paper, and pointed to one 

















of the able cartoons for which it was 
justly famous. 

‘¢ That’s mine—artist and engraver— 
see? Do it for ’em at one swoop— 
ready for printer from first hands—see? 
No trouble to get work, they go on their 
knees to beg for it. What they want is 
to keep me at it. No, no—no, no— 
can’t do it. 

‘ The imprisoned spirit seeks to flee 
From its surrounding clay ; 
It—’ 
I'll tell you what they did, madam, last 
Presidential election,’’ and Tipley broke 
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What, must go, madam?’’ and he ac- 
companied me to the landing with 
ceremony. 

Two days later I again sought the 
residence of Mr. Tipto. Turning the 
last corner I met him hurrying by, his 
skull cap jerked over his eyes at a dismal 
angle. 

‘¢ Alas, poor Yorick—Algeron dead ! ”’ 
he called to me, and hurried on. 

I spent the afternoon a helpless witness 
of Victoria Alberta Regina’s abandon- 
ment to grief, until Mr. Tipto’s return 
from the old man’s funeral. 





“IT DON’T MAKE 


into a mellow laugh. ‘‘ Wanted a cartoon 
for every issue, name own price. Could- 
n’t do it, restless fit, ‘ the wingéd fancy 
wandering,’ told ’em so. Enticed me 
over to office to touch up a plate I had 
finished—locked me up—kept me— 
plenty to eat—no cup to cheer—cartvon 
everyday. After election,let me go; see?’’ 

‘* But if a restless fit comes on now,”’ 
I ventured, ‘‘ what of Victoria? ’’ 

«<T must stay,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ fight 
it with work. 


‘This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine—’ 


NO DIFF'RENCE,” 


Racked with cough and burned with 
fever, Victoria Alberta lay prone upon 
her face on the wretched bed, and beat its 
unresponsive surface with feeble yet de- 
fiant hands. 

‘‘T scolded gran’ther—I beat ’im— 
I shook ’im for his ways—an’ he’s dead 
—gran’ther’s dead—dead—dead !’’ was 
her frantic monotone. 


“ But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own, 

It seems so like my— 
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«< Lift her up—quick—she’s choking,’’ 
and Mr. Tipley Tipto hurried in to do 
his own bidding. 

There was nothing for me to do; the 
few comforts I had brought lay about 
unused. When the spell of coughing 
passed, I turned to go. 

‘It is best so,’’ I said to Tipley, at his 
own door, ‘‘ what can life offer her could 
she stay ?”’ 

His red little eyes gazed into mine 
abstractedly ; I thought he did not hear. 


“Who in life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the silent land— 
.... Into the land of the great departed, 
Into the silent land,” 


slowly enunciated the vibrating tones, 
and Mr Tipto stepped in and closed his 
door. 

I went back every day after this, and 
was with him when Victoria Alberta Re- 
gina ceased her struggles and left life’s 
perplexing problems unsolved. 


‘*CLOSE ABOUT/HIM HE DREW THE OLD FROCK COAT.” 


‘‘We’ll go—away, gran’ther — far 
away—this time—an’ you’ll promise me 
—to be—good—gran’ther. We’ll—run 
off — to-day—we’ll go—he’ll —never— 
find—us—gran’ther—’’ 

Alas, poor Tipley Tipto, shall her dying 
prophecy be true, will you ever be able 
to find them now ? 

It was I who performed the last services, 
and made Victoria Alberta ready for her 
last move on earth, while Tipley worked 
with feverish haste on a cartoon which 
was to bury her. 

A comical thing it was, and vastly 
clever in its way, a motley crew of clown, 
ringmaster and trained animals, applaud- 
ing a well-known politician, who, in tar- 
latan skirts, was going through the ring 
held by the tiger, yet for Victoria Alberta 
Regina, lying stark and white behind the 
calico curtain, that clown meant a shroud, 
that applauding throng a coffin and a few 
feet of earth. 

As I combed the tangled hair I heard 
him muttering as he worked : 
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“Wide yawns the grave, dull tolls the sol- 

emn bell, 

Dark lie the dead, and long the last fare- 
well, 

Ere Mirth can well her Comedy begin, 

[A hundred dollars if I dared take one 
drink], 

The tragic demon oft comes thundering in, 

Confounds the acts—damps the —”’ 


poor Victoria Alberta Regina, such was 
your only dirge. 
* * * * * * * 

Whether with some thought of waking 
old Algeron’s spirit for the occasion, Tip- 
ley Tipto wore it, who can say, but when 
I met him at the grave the battered old silk 
hat surmounted the rakish skull cap, and 
as I joined him both were being removed. 


“Short grows the homeward road, 
On with your mortal load, 
Oh, grave! we come,” 


he was whispering, even as I saw his 
finger’s search his pocket and linger about 
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the bottle there, now for so many days 
resisted. 

‘* For I am a stranger with Thee and a 
sojourner, as all my fathers were, Oh, spare 
me a little that I may recover my strength, 
before I go hence and be no more seen,”’ 
fell the words of the burial service of ol’ 
England over Victoria Alberta Regina, 
«« Come ye blessed children of my Father, 
receive the kingdom prepared for you from 
the beginning of the world * * * * 
Amen.”’ 

Dusk was falling as we turned away, Mr. 
Tipley Tipto and I. Carefully he re- 
placed the rakish cap upon his bald head, 
then the battered silk hat. Close about 
him he drew the old frock coat and but- 
toned it tight. As we parted at the grave- 
yard’s gate, he to the left, I to the right, 
I heard him mutter as he hurried off, 

‘<The dinner waits, and we are tired,’’ 
quoth Gilpin, ‘‘so am I.’’. 

George Madden Martin. 


. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


IGHT though the cheerful tone 
| F Deeper than any said 

The thought unuttered, 
For on its birth-bed prone 

Glad buoyant life lay dead ; 
Love, with white clinging bloom 
Spread all the secret tomb, 
And perfumed soft the sighing air 
So none might know that there 

Heart’s heir of home was hid! 
Then plumed for loftiest flight ; 

Spurning all grief it knew, 

Up toward strength’s ether blue; 
Faith rose, on wing of selfless might ! 


Elizabeth A. Zooey. 













Cee ae 


a Colonial 
Cheft, 


Slippers of satin, with lace and with pearl, — 
Slippers too small for the modern girl; 

Down on my knees, I the treasure explore, — 
A box of such slippers as grandmother wore. 


Gay little ‘‘ Pauline” which stamped at Melnotte, 
Charming an audience whose names are forgot, — 
Lies still as the music and actors are now, 

With bergamotte fragrance and lavender bough. 


These after Watteau, with Louis Quinze heels, 
Belonged once to Paris,—their beauty reveals. 

And those from the Indies, embroidered with rays, 
Prove slippers were travelled, in grandmothers’ days. 


Yonder Puritan shape with it’s buckles secure, 
And tiny square toes; by Priscilla demure, 

Was donned on Suudays. One sees even yet, 
The stockaded church where the devotees met. 





Perhaps when this trim red morocco was 
worn, 

With air half coquettish, it’s owner was 
sworn. 

To be true to her troth,—to be true as the 
cause, 

That summoned her lover, for Liberty’s laws. 


Somehow as I hold in my hand a rosette, 

That has strayed from it’s fastening ; my 
mind is beset 

By a fancy that over this old chest with me, 

Bend fair faces that nobody mortal can see. 





Mignon Villars. 














IN THE GUISE OF A GRIEF. 


ALLY. was digging in the garden 

because it was April and there were 

buds on the swaying lilac bush by the 

front’door. She could no more help 

digging in such fresh, spring weather 

than the patches of clover in the grass 
could help growing. 

Sally herself, like the humblest, weedy, 
field flower, had little beauty of face or 
form. Her hair, which might once have 
been golden, was faded by sun and wind 
to a tawny color, just like that of the 
dust in the crooked streets over in the 
town. It was only the wistful expres- 
sion of patience in her gray eyes which 
kept her from being homely, and gave 
an impressiveness to her little freckled 
face. She had learned this in part from 
her mother, who had been patient before 
her, but mainly from her own trying 
experiences. 

As she was spading earth and making 
furrows, her thoughts ran something like 
this: 

‘‘I’d a had this done last week if 
somebody could ha’ helped me, but 
there ain’t much use waitin’ for that. 
Father says every spring it’s more trouble 
than it’s worth. He won’t even pick 
the vegetables after they’ve grown, let 
alone helpin’ plant. He don’t think 
about what he’d have to eat in the sum- 
mer if it wasn’t for this same garden.’’ 

Her back was stiff as she straightened 
up and pushed her blue checked sun- 
bonnet from her face. ‘There were some 
people coming over the foot-bridge. 

‘¢ It’s that crowd from the hills comin’ 
to hire boats. They are startin’ in early,’’ 
she thought. 

Sally lived in a small white house, 
which stood on a stretch of ground be- 
tween the Schuylkill river and its canal. 
The place was known to the townspeople 
as ‘* The Locks,’’ though there were no 
locks there. At best it could never 
have been a cheerful spot. ‘‘ The green 
grass grew all around,’’ and it was of 
that intense, moist green, like all grass 
near water. In spite of Sally’s care it 


kept to its rank growth and retained a 
certain unpleasant suggestion of marshes 
and possible creeping things, which 
helped give to the place its pervading 
air of melancholy. 

At one side of the house a row of wil- 
lows wept over the water in the manner 
common to that lugubrious tree. On 
the other side, where the land sloped to 
the river, was the garden where Sally 
was trying to do the work of a muscular 
man, a horse, and a plough all at the 
same time. 

When she saw the boating party ap- 
proaching she walked over towards the 
bridge and met them at the edge of the 
water. The young men set their lunch 
boxes on the ground, and began looking 
at the boats. 

‘*We want two of your best,’’ one 
said. . 

When they had made their selections, 
they pulled the boats up to where the 
girls stood laughing. Sally had never 
seen them when they were not laughing, 
though they had often come to ‘‘ The 
Locks’’ before, and she frequently won- 
dered if there ever really was such a time. 
It seems rather curious to her that their 
view of life should have such a different 
coloring from hers. 

She went to the house for the oars, 
and as she was bringing them out, a pair 
under each arm, her father was heard 
calling from a front window, in a con- 
fused and unsteady voice, a series of 
words which sounded like : 

‘‘Hol’ on there—you let them boats 
"lone. Sally, don’ you let them high- 
notioned critters go off with my boats— 
want ’em m’self.’’ But the party pushed 
off, the girls convulsed and choked, by 
giggling at the unexpected salute, and the 
remarks 6f the boys, explanatory of what 
had occurred. The boys knew all about 
Bill Walker. Sally returned to the 
garden patch out of hearing of her father’s 
mutterings, and tried to bury her over- 
wrought feelings under the spadesful of 
earth which she turned. 
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When the locks were in use, Bill had 
been the keeper, but now he employed 
his time dangling a line over the side of 
a scull and smoking his short cob pipe. 
Sometimes, in a fit of industry, he would 
go over to the town just across the canal 
to sell his strings of ghastly little fish in 
the market. His chief source of income 
in summer was from the hiring of boats 
to pleasure parties for pic-nics to the 
island, a mile or two up the river. The 
boats were rather flat-bottomed, tub-like 
crafts, but they had the advantage of not 
turning over, even if the whole crew 
should sit in a row on one side. 

Bill Walker’s most remarkable charac- 
teristic, that for which he was best known, 
was the complete failure on his part to 
be entirely sober more than one day in 
seven. If he should be found so oftener 
than this, the cause was apparent. He 
lacked the necessary money, credit, or 
intoxicant, whichever it was, which was 
needed to produce that state of imbecility 
so enjoyed by him. 

The last words Sally’s mother had 
spoken to her were, ‘‘ Take good care of 
him,’’ and this she had done from her 
childhood, patiently, faithfully. Sally 
believed her mother’s spirit watched over 
her and helped her in this regard, for 
every time she lost heart, she remembered 
that time when her mother had called 
her, and just how her white face looked 
when she said, ‘‘ Take good care of 
him.”’ 

It was in the evening, some time after 
the return of the boating party, that 
Sally sat at the window of her dark, 
chilly little parlor, looking drearily 
across at the yellow lights along the main 
street of the town. She was thinking of 
her father, and how he had disgraced 
himself and her that morning. Though 
she was perfectly accustomed to such 
humiliation, it lost none of its sting by 
repetition. 

«« T ain’t ever longed to be rich, or be 
like them, even,’’ she thought, ‘‘ but I 
just can’t stand bein’ made to feel so 
much lower. Oh, if they only hadn’ta 
seen father, an’ had their chance to 
laugh at him, it wouldn’t be quite so bad, 
tho’ it’s hard enough, even when nobody 
knows but just me.”’ 


She leaned her head against the window 
as if tired out by resistance, and lifting a 
corner of her apron wiped away a large 
round drop, which had splashed down 
on the sill. But she checked herself in 
the middle of a sigh when she saw a tall 
form coming over the foot-bridge. 

‘‘Dear Jim,’’ she said, softly to her- 
self. <‘* Every time I get to feelin’ mis- 
erable, somethin’ always does happen to 
make me ashamed o’ my complainin’. 

She was lighting the small oil lamp 
when he came in, without knocking. He 
was large, muscular and black-eyed, with 
the bright face of a boy. If his features 
lacked that delicacy which goes with a 
fineness of mental qualities, they were 
well-cut, and his thick lusterless hair 
gave him a certain attractive ruggedness. 

** Hello, Sally,’’ he remarked, as he 
sat down. ‘‘ How goes it? Say, you 
look as if you’d been a cryin’, or is it 
jest the light on your face? What’s the 
matter, Sally?’’ with almost a tone of 
sympathy. 

She fitted the fluted glass chimney over 
the lamp flame, then sat down, resting her 
elbows on the table; and after telling 
Jim of her mortification, concluded with 
the loyal inconsistency of a woman. 

‘“‘T don’t want you to think I am 
ashamed of him It aint that exactly ; 
*tisn’t that I’m ashamed of him.’’ 

** What are you a feelin’ so bad over 
then ?’’ wasall Jim said. Jim was rough 
and careless-mannered. His words were 
not intended to hurt, but the tears came 
in Sally’s patient eyes, and she said ap- 
pealingly, with a motion of her head 
towards the town, ‘‘He’s over there 
now,’’ which was as good an answer to 
Jim’s question as she could have given. 

‘‘T know he is; Isaw him when I 
come over, standin’ in front of McGov- 
erns’ with the rest of those toughs he’s 
so fond of. He’s enjoyin’ himself. I 
don’t think he needs any o’ your wor- 
ryin’.’’ 

There was such a lack of sentiment in 
Jim that her tears had had little effect on 
him. But Sally’s voice was very quiet 
and low when she spoke. 

‘« Jim, I don’t like the—the spirit you 
have towards my father and, I aint liked 
it fora long time. We can’t go on bein’ 
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such friends if you feel this way. I’m 
never goin’ to tell you again any troubles 
of mine. I can’t, when you don’t under- 
stand. Feelin’ kind to me don’t do any 
good, if you can’t stand up for him a 
little. You know he likes you, and you 
might a got him to come home here with 
you when you saw him to-night.’’ 

Jim puckered his mouth into a sup- 
pressed whistle of astonishment. It was 
the first time in all the years he had known 
Sally that she had ever reproached him. 

‘¢Got him to come home? Do you 
spose I want to get myself into a scrap 
with that set? I let ’em alone, I do. 
When your father’s drunk he’s a tough 
’un to handle, an’ they aint a man in the 
town, as I know of, what cares about 
doin’ it.’’ 

The words stung the red color into 
Sally’s face. ‘‘Im sorry for you and 
the men in the town,’’ she said slowly, 
then with a sad little effort to steady her 
voice, ‘‘ he’s never hurt me, an’ I guess 
you’ve seen me bring him home often 
enough.”’ 

Jim rose at this reflection on his valor, 
and as he looked at the slender girl-figure, 
sitting erect with her little work-rough- 
ened hands locked tightly together in her 
lap, her words seemed more of a reflec- 
tion than ever. 

“‘T aint said anybody was afraid of 
him; but, Sally, I didn’t mean to say 
nothin’ to make you mad.’’ He waited 
for a sign of relenting, but she only 
looked at him with a deep reproach in 
her eyes, and was silent. 

‘*So you aint goin’ to tell me any 
more of your troubles ?”’ 

‘©No, Jim, I don’t think I can.”’ 

‘<If that’s the case, I ’spose you can 
do without my company. It’s time I 
was goin’ anyhow. Good-night, Sally.”’ 

She heard his steps on the little wooden 
bridge, and she did not even go to the 
window, but sat immovable by the table, 
with her head bowed on her arm. Even 
a fieid flower droops when it is bruised. 

Something had come in between her- 
self and Jim. It was the first time since 
they were children. These were her 
thoughts. Then she seemed to lose all 
power to think of the present. Her 


feelings were benumbed. Now she was 
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only remembering, drifting back, to when 
they had played together, walking over 
the ties of the railroad along the canal 
bank, or pretending to take long voyages 
at sea in the boats chained below the 
locks. She remembered how they had 
gathered the daisies in the graveyard 
on the hillside opposite, and how every- 
thing had changed when Jim grew old 
enough to work in the rolling-mill, 
and they had buried her mother over in 
the little graveyard. Her present life 
had begun then, and this brought her 
back to the present. 

She thought of Jim Ellery now as the 
first, best, the only real friend she had 
ever known. All the pleasures, all the 
happy times she could recall; yes, Jim 
had made them for her. There had never 
been any without him. ‘Then a feeling 
rose in her heart which rushed over her, 
shaking her like a mighty wind storm. - 
Jim and her happiness were the same. 
They always had been. She had sent her 
own happiness away. She, herself, and 
Jim would never know. 

With a sob she roused herself. The 
lamp had gone out, and her father was 
stumbling up the crooked stairs to bed. 
She stepped silently across the kitchen in 
the darkness, up three high steps and into 
her tiny room, where she lay with wide 
eyes, sleepless, until the dawn. 

Jim had worked four years in one of 
the big mills near the river. He was not 
sensitive and soon grew accustomed to 
the monotonous drudging. There was 
nothing in his life to develop him, except 
in muscle, and so he remained in mind 
and heart a boy. He had never, even in 
his dreams, thought of being in love, but 
like the six-and-a-half-foot chore-boy in 
the ‘‘Old Homestead,’’ who said he was 
going to have cuff-buttons when he got 
big enough, so Jim had a half-formed, 
hazy idea that when he’got to be a man 
he would marry Sally. 

Perhaps it was the shadow of respon- 
sibility which had so early settled over 
her, that had made her a woman. Be 
that as it may, she, who had never read 
a novel or a love story in her life, had 
learned unaided, the greatest of all heart 
lessons. 

Jim did not go to ‘‘ The Locks”’ now, 
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merely from pique, but he would have 
been ready in less than a week to. renew 
his visits if it had not happened that one 
day, as Sally was baling out the boats, 
some mill girls whom she knew came over 
and sat along the canal wall near her. 

Among themselves they had long ad- 
mired Jim, perhaps the more ardently be- 
cause he never noticed any girl but Sally. 
They had observed, too, that he did not 
cross the canal bridge in the evenings now. 

Without respect for Sally’s reserve, 
which they rather mistook for stupidity, 
they asked with an indelicacy which quite 
shocked her: 

‘¢What’s the matter with you an’ yur 
beau?’’ and ended by telling her that 
Jim’s mother, a talkative woman whose 
main theme in life was Jim, had said that, 
for her part, she was ‘‘ rather glad he had 
give up goin’ to ‘ The Locks’ since he was 
old enough to have serious notions,’’ not 
that she had anything ’gainst Sally, but 
it ‘* wasn’t no credit to no one to be con- 
nected with Bill Walker.’’ 

Sally rose so fiercely that the boat in 
which she stood dipped dangerously from 
side to side. Oblivious of the dripping 
sponge in her hand, and the water pour- 
ing down over her little bursted shoes, 
she said with barely controlled anger, 
‘¢ You can tell her for me that I hope he 
may never come where I can see him 
again.”’ 

The mill girls unawed, went back to 
their work, and it was not long before 
Jim’s mother had received the message. 
Jim heard it, too, and fulfilled it to the 
letter. 

Sally worked on harder than ever after 
her renunciation. ‘There was nothing 
else for her but work, and the effort to 
keep her father from spending their little 
money at the taverns. She did what she 
could to uphold his respectability, but it 
was a thankless task. Nothing could 
make Bill Walker respectable. 

He sat in the door-way one evening, in 
his checkered shirt-sleeves, smoking. It 
was just after their supper of crisp bacon 
and potatoes, and Sally was putting away 
the dishes and watching him, for she 
thought he was planning an excuse for 
going to the town. But strange enough, 
this time he was thinking of something 


else. He blinked his small, teary eyes, 
took his black pipe from his mouth and 
asked : 

‘* Sally, what’s become o’ Jim? Why 
don’ he come over any more? Seems 
as if he’s been kind’er scarce ’round 
here lately.’’ 

‘*T guess Jim’s well enough,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘I saw him to-day in the 
town.”’ 

‘*What’s th’ reason he don’ never 
come over ?’’ persisted the old man. But 
Sally had stepped into the pantry, and 
the rattling of the stone-china plates prob- 
ably kept her from hearing his repeated 
question. 

She had seen Jim when she went to 
the town that day to buy the bacon for 
supper. It was the noon hour, during 
which the factory hands suspended work. 
He was standing with his back to her, 
and her heart had suddenly felt as if it 
were a leaden heart, too heavy to stay in 
its normal place. ‘There was a tighten- 
ing in her throat which almost choked 
her. Jim was talking toa girl. A girl 
from the worsted mill, who sat on a pile 
of boards near the factory, laughing and 
swinging her foot. 

At first Sally’s brave heart armed itself 
with indifference. , 

‘* It’s all right,’’ she argued, ‘‘ for him 
to know other girls. I did it myself. 
There’s no reason why he should ever 
think of me. Isaid I didn’t want him.’’ 
But she had not held out long. Now 
she only prayed that something would 
bring Jim back to her. 

When mid-summer came on the hills 
and the rippling river, the heat seemed 
to settle upon and almost stifle the 
smoky little town. Sally thought hourly 
of Jim working around the panting fur- 
nace in the mill. Every summer some 
of the workers feil under its burning 
breath. If Jim should die. The very 
thought chiiled her. 

In the evening she would sit under the 
willows where she could hear the songs 
of the rowers out on the river, and her 
little figure in its light dress grew to look 
like a ghost in the dusk, as she glided 
down to chain the boats and take- the 


money which was dropped into her 
hand. 

















She often wished they would speak to 
her, these merry people from the hills, 
but they hardly noticed her. 

There was one thin, tall youth, whose 
white flannels never seemed to hold him 
together securely. He was afflicted with 
a song which caused the others intense 
amusement, for as he asserted, he 


‘<couldn’t help it and would have to live ~ 


it down.’’ It always cheered Sally’s heart 
to hear him burst into his doeful chant : 


‘‘ List to the story of poor Romeo, 
Torn out of Shakespeare and reeking with 
woe, 
Reeking with woe, 'king with woe. 


«“©T am the hero of this mournful tale, 
I am that highly susceptible male. 
I'm Romeo, Romeo. 


«Surely no story so mournful as that one, 
If you have tears, then prepare to get 
at them, 
Romeo the thin one and Juliet the fat one, 
I'm Romeo, Romeo. 


«Surely no lover e’re did as I did 
When his sweetheart to eternity slidéd 
I took cold poison and I suicid-éd. 
I'm Romeo, Romeo. 


“Young men and maidens, of daggers be 
wary, 
Don’t buy your drinks of an a-poth-é-cary, 
Don't stab yourself in your left pulmonary. 
Poor Romeo, Romeo.” 


On one occasion Sally heard him say 
to a young lady of the party, ‘‘ That girl 
is one of the meek of the earth,’’ and 
Sally wondered why he had called her 
meek. 

When they had disappeared, two and 
two over the foot-bridge into the dusk, 
it always séemed to Sally as if they had 
stepped into another world, they were so 
far from her, and when she turned back 


to the silent little house, she would 
think, 
‘*T wish my father loved me. I wish 


somebody did. I wonder if there has 
ever been anybody as lonely aS me.’’ 

When October came, the’ evenings 
were chilly. White clouds of vapor rose 
like homeless spirits from the water, and 
put an end to the boating parties. 

‘« Father, if you’ll stay home to-night, 
I’ll chop some wood and build a fire, and 
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I’ve got some chestnuts to roast. Won't 
you stay, father? We haven’t played 
checkers for more ’n a year. Oh, won’t 
you stay? It’s so lonely here for me.’’ 

The old man had just taken his hat 
from its nail on the door, and Sally 
added to her appeal by holding her arms 
close around him. He seemed half 
persuaded for a moment, and spoke less 
roughly than usual. 

‘«Wal, I want to see Joe Skeen to- 
night; but I’ll come back an’ have a 
game purty soon. ’Twon't take me 
long,’’ and the door closed after him. 

Sally, in spite of the certainty of ex- 
perience, half hoped he would keep his 
promise, and she built the fire, brought 
her pan of chestnuts from the pantry and 
sat down to wait for him. 

The sense of lonliness weighed heavily 
to-night, and she began to think of Jim, 
as she invariably did when unoccupied. 
She only wished for a chance to speak 
to him. She believed that if he came to 
the door now she would put: her arms 
about him and say the fault had all been 
hers. She might even ask him to iove 
her a littie. 

This imagining took away some of 
the lonliness. It grew very late, and her 
father did not come. 

‘¢ Those men have kept him again, and 
he’s spending all the money he got for 
the quarry work,’’ she thought, as the 
fire burnt down. Then she wearily 
closed the warped shutters and went to 
bed, and after awhile to sleep. She was 
dreaming that Jim was hurt, and they 
were taking her to him, when a voice 
wakened her. It was a man’s cry for 
help, and’ then there were steps on the 
foot-bridge and more shouting. 

Shivering and fear-stricken she raised 
the window. The moon-light melted 
down into the mist, which rested in 
streaks over the water and along the 
shore. But indistinctly she could see 
some men moving about on the bridge. 

In a moment she was dressed, and 
with an old shawl wrapped about her, 
was running towards them. The tallest 
one met her before she had reached the 
end of the path. He came directly up 


to her and caught her by the wrists. It 
was Jim. 
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‘¢Go back, Sally. Go to the house. 
Somethin’ has happened. We'll come 
in a minute, only you must go back. 
Don’t be frightened, but your father’s 
been hurt, and we will bring him in all 
right, if you'll jest go back.”’ 

‘« Oh, Jim, what is it?’’ She swayed 
helplessly forward, and yielded to his 
arm. . 

‘Poor cold little girl, you’re shakin’ 
like a leaf,’’ and he folded the shawl 
closer over her bare arms, and led her to 
the house. ‘‘Stay here till we come, 
Sally. He fell from the bridge, I think. 
Oh, dearest, don’t look that way.’’ 

She did not cry out, but sat mute and 
white-faced in the chair where Jim had 
put her. It had been told imperfectly, 
but she understood. 

A few minutes later they brought in, 
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cold and dripping, all that was earthly 
of Bill Walker. He had yielded for the 
last time. He was out of the tempter’s 
dominion. 

As Jim said, he had fallen from the 
narrow bridge, and a night workman 
from the mill, who was walking near the 
canal, heard him cry out. But the old 
man had not risen after falling, and the 
workman had summoned Jim by beating 
on his door and shouting, but they could 
give no help. 

It was Jim’s new gentleness which 
made Sally’s grief for her burden less 
bitter, and when he said one night, con- 
fusedly twirling his hat on his forefinger, 
‘“<You want me now, Sally, to take care 
of you,’’ Sally made no denial... 

Clara Isabel Wood. 


LOVE. 


OVE stood without the portal of my heart, 
L. And knocking boldly, strove to enter there. 
‘¢ Hence, boastful boy !’’ I cried, ‘‘ Vain is thy prayer ; 
I know thee—mischief-maker that thou art.’’ 


Love came again, and humbly sued to me : 

‘¢ Weary am I, and crave a moment’s rest.’’ 

(What harm to lodge, for once, this transient guest ?’’} 
I jet him in—the rascal turned the key ! 


J. Torrey Connor. 
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ES; I killed him. I killed him 
because I hated him. Could 
there be another reason so perfect? I 
am sure that I hated him always, even 
from that first day—ten years ago— 
when Uncle Perry said: ‘‘ Dearest, 
will you take to heart what I have told 
you this afternoon? Can you not, for 
love of me, put aside any girlish, way- 
ward fancy you have had, and fulfill 
this dream of my old age—mine and 
Mary’s? Ah! the carriage must have 
already come.’’ For Jerome Ravenel 
was entering, and in a moment more, he 
had kissed Aunt Mary, and greeted Uncle, 
and turning, clasped both my hands. 

‘«¢ And this is my fair cousin, Damaris ?”’ 
he said, in his rich, slow tones. But I 
was not his cousin. Not one drop of 
his blood flowed through my veins, thank 
heaven. He was Aunt Mary’s nephew ; 
only son of her only brother—the last to 
bear the family name. He had been a 
student in a foreign country during the 
seven $ears that I had been Uncle Perry’s 
ward ; and I had never heard, until that 
day, one word of the plan those tender 
old hearts had cherished all that long 
time—to unite us two, who were most 
dear to them, and thus to revive the dead 
grandeur of Stoneleigh Court with the 
Ravenel thousands. I had been home 
from school many months now, and so 
much had been crowded into the short 
space. If they had only confided their 
longing dream to me last summer, instead 
of this April, all might have been well. 
For my nature was pliant, my affections 
ready and quick, and my love for this 
second father and mother an exceedingly 
great love. 

But, beside this love, there towered 
now another, of rapid growth, yet of 
immortal life and force. Lucien Ellison’s 
poet eyes had asked for my heart, and I, 
unknowing any other claim, had gladly 
given it. Even at Christmas-tide the 
whole world had blossomed for me like 
a great June rose. And now, beneath 
April skies, the blush hue had but deep- 
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ened. The happiness of my lifetime was 
concentrated into those months. 

But have you thought what must have 
been my emotions when Jerome Ravenel 
came and I knew they had destined me 
for him? Icould not tell Uncle Perry 
that my heart belonged already to 
another—who had not asked me to 
marry him. I could say nothing, do 
nothing, except wait and pray that Lucien 
would speak and Jerome would not. 

The anxieties of that time, the exhila- 
rations and depressions, the eagerness, 
the longing, the happiness and the 
anguish, they quicken and thicken my 
blood to-day. It is strange beyond all 
wonderment that I did not know then 
how greatly I hated Jerome. But I did 
not. It even seemed to myself some- 
times that I liked his beauty, his caress- 
ing voice, his pursuing eyes, and haunting 
watchfulness. 

Lucien was often there, looking his 
whole soul into mine, and still speaking 
not. Yet how could I be disturbed or 
unhappy long, when my every heart- 
beat in his presence was full and vivid 
with the bliss of living and loving at the 
throbbing flood-tide of youth and emo- 
tion ? 

There was never another soul so beauti- 
ful as Lucien’s—never. His face was 
not called handsome. He had not, in- 
deed, the exquisite regularity of feature 
nor. the glowing coloring of Jerome. But 
to me, the child-like rings of blond hair 


around his palid brow, the sensitive 


mouth, and eloquent hazel eyes, wore a 
beauty almost divine. Ah, my poet, my 
prince, my perfect lover! I can think 
calmly about you to-day, my singer of 


noble songs. It does not madden me as: 


it has done for so many years. 

It was radiant midsummer when Jerome 
and Aunt Mary went away to spend a 
fortnight with their relatives near Balti- 
more. Blessed for me and cursed fgr 
me were those two golden weeks ; blessed, 
in that Eden held no fairer happiness ; 
cursed, in that they bore me a destiny as 
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black and relentless as the Satan-serpent 
wrought for Eve. 

One of those days stands out from the 
rest of my life as clean-cut as a Greek 
god’s features. There were fourteen 
glorious hours of sunshine in it, and each 
hour of them was a brimming goblet of 
bliss that I drained. 

I rose early for a sunrise ride with my 
lover. The baby day was awaking, 
peach-pink with slumber, smiling, dimply. 
The ineffable suggestions of untouched 
freshness in the cool skies, the dewy 
fields, and song-stirred woods ; the ex- 
hilarating sense of rapid movement on 
my magnificent Haloran ; the conviction 
that came without words from him, that 
Lucien would be forever by my side as 
now, and all life like this ride; these 
made each breath I drew a deep joy. 

When we returned for breakfast we 
found my uncle absent for the day. 
Lucien stayed to read me his beloved 
masters, Dante and Petrarch. Good, 
deaf Aunt Hannah seemed to like her 
tatting with us as well as if she under- 
stood every majestic line. 

In the afternoon we went on the lake 
to enjoy a sunset as splendid as any I 
have since looked on in Italy, and an 
after-glow as tenderly radiant as one of 
Titian’s canvases. We were silent, almost 
breathless, for one enchanted hour. Then 
the day was dead. As we passed up the 
avenue in the last lingering light, we 
paused unconsciously by the old Irish 
yew. Looking up through the shadows 
into my poet’s eyes, I found him look- 
ing down into mine. ‘‘ Demaris, my 
darling, my own,’’ he murmured, stretch- 
ing out his arms-to me. 

Minutes afterward I started away from 
Lucien’s clinging lips, for astep sounded 
near by. It was Jerome Ravenel. 

‘‘ Demaris,’’ he said, taking my un- 
willing hand, and ignoring the presence 
of my lover, ‘will you come in with 
me? We returned an hour ago, and 
Aunt Mary has at last grown anxious, 
and sent me to find you.’’ 

As Lucien declined to come into the 
house, but asked permission—which I 
gave—to call next day, I ran swiftly in 

‘to Aunt Mary, leaving her nephew to 
follow alone. He entered with a moody 
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brow, which did not clear during the 
evening. At last, an hour or two after 
tea, my uncle said: ‘‘ There, lady-bird, 
your pretty tongue is so uncontrollable 
that I can scarcely say one word to my 
sweetheart Mary. Go in and sing your 
tenderest love song to our tired boy. 
You shall have Mary all day to morrow.”’ 

I had struck the opening chords of a 
silvery ‘‘Gondollied’’ when Jerome in- 
terrupted: ‘‘Let me talk to you to- 
night, please. I love your singing, but 
I can not sleep until I have told you 
what you should know about the man in 
whose arms I found you this evening.’’ 

I started up stormily : ‘* Not one word, 
sir, against the man I shall marry.’’ 

‘© No, Demaris,’’ he went on, with his 
rose-leafy voice, every note of which I 
loathed before he had finished, ‘‘ you 
will not marry Lucien Ellison. Don’t 
go yet; you must hear me out. I need 
not say first that it pains me as much 
to reveal your lover’s falseness as it can 
pain you to know it. Liisten.’’ 

I will not dwell upon the story. He 
merely told me, in as few words as possi- 
ble, how his cousin, Annette Campion, 
had confided to him the week before the 
secret of her betrothal to a man her 
father opposed. His name, she told 
him, was Lucien Ellison; he was poor 
and devoted to his art; she did not care 
for poverty ; she intended to gain her 
father’s consent, if possible; if not, she 
would marry her lover despite the world. 

To all this I listened in scornful silence, 
secure in my faith and convinced that 
Annette’s betrothed and mine were dif- 
ferent men. But at last Jerome put in 
my hands a miniature, which he had 
secured from her on some pretext. 
Calmly I opened the case, and then fell 
into fierce trembling. For it contained 
the portrait of a youth of perhaps twenty 
—beyond a doubt Lucien’s own boyish 
face. There were the same babyish rings 
of hair clustering upon the broad brow, 
the same big, appealing eyes and thin- 
lipped, delicate mouth, only less sensi- 
tive here, unshadowed by a mustache. 

I looked no longer; it was death to 
me. But with a disdainful gesture I 


dropped into his hand the locket that 
had rested over the girl’s heart, and, 




















escaping from him, I walked unsteadily 
from the room. 

Do not ask me—I can not tell you— 
how I lived through the succeeding 
weeks. Harsh step—dame Nature ever 
holds forces in reserve for suffering ; she 
will not let us slip out of trouble merely 
for lack of strength to bear it. 

When Lucien had called many times 
without seeing me, and had sent mea 
dozen imploring notes, I finally wrote 
him this: 

««Mr. ELLISON: 

‘«<Come no more; writeno more. Put 
the diameter of the globe between us as 
long as we both shall occupy it. I could 
have lived without happiness ; but how am 
I to live without faith in human kind ? 

‘‘Demaris Stoneleigh.”’ 

And he obeyed. 

I married Jerome Ravenel before I 
could think or feel. My uncle and aunt 
joined him in pleading that the mockery 
should take place on my birthday, the 
murkiest, dreeriest, most comfortless Jan- 
uary day that the world has seen since 
Noah’s dove brought back the brave 
little green sprig. I scarcely opposed it. 
I minded not a breath what they did 
with my life. The evening before Jerome 
and I were left alone in the library. He 
took my hand, and for the first time in 
months J felt stirred to some feeling— 
that of repugnance. 

‘« My darling,’’ he said,disappointedly, 
as I drew back, ‘‘I had hoped you 
would listen to me kindly to-night. To- 
morrow, sweet, we will clasp hands for 
life, remember.’’ I must have shud- 
dered. ‘‘ Don’t, Demaris, I pray you; 
I will make you happy, not at once, per- 
haps, but soon. Love great as mine can 
never fail. I will win you, heart and soul ; 
I am strong in that faith ; I will win you 
to happiness and love, and myself to 
blessedness. But before you are my wife 
—my wife,’’ he repeated, in those deep 
tones rich to sensuousness, ‘‘ before you 
are my dear, dear wife, I want you to 
look with sorrowful pity upon the one 
black page of my past, and then, against 
all future opening, seal it with your 
precious forgiveness.”’ 

But I rose weariedly. ‘<I care noth- 
ing about your past, Jerome ; I am tired ; 
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I can’t listen to-night ; I have heard that 
all young men have their follies. Con- 
sider yours forgiven! No,’’ as with eyes 
misty with entreaty, he would have 
spoken ; ‘‘I will not hear it ; it will only 
bore me ; good-night.’’ 

We were married. That first week of 
my married life stays with me yet, a mem- 
ory of ineffable, unforgetable loathing. 

Seven days from the sombre morning 
on which I walked down the church aisle 
beneath a bridal veil, I chanced upon a 
Baltimore paper, and casually read: 
‘* Married last evening, Annette, second 
daughter of Judge Lewis Campion, to 
Charles Lucien Ellison, the gifted young 
painter.’’ 

The rest of the column swam before 
my eyes, but I think I got through it be- 
fore I swooned. When I revived—ah! 
heart’s agony, do you not understand ? 

My lover was true as heaven. This was 
his cousin, Charles, much younger than 
himself, and strikingly like what he him- 
self had been in earliest youth—the fam- 
ily had always declared—but for a deeper 
tinting. I had not known that he had 
Lucien’s name. Mad woman that I was, 
when I heard those terrible words of 
Jerome, to think that there could be but 
one Lucien Ellison in Philadelphia, and 
that there was no art but poetry for a 
man to give his life to! 

After that I knew nothing for many 
weeks. 

When my long fever was over, and I 
could creep out into the May sunshine, 
I called Jerome to me, and asked him to 
go away forever. 

‘*T will not be your wife,’’ I cried. 
‘‘T hate you! I cannot bear the sight 
of your face nor the sound of your voice. 
You have made such a ruin of my life as 
was never seen on earth before. Go, and 
never come near me again. Even in 
eternity your spirit must not approach 
mine.”’ 

‘‘Damaris, my love,’’ he moaned, 
‘you break my heart. Don’t do this. 
I cannot leave you ; you must not ask it. 
I would not, for a heaven of bliss, have 
brought this trouble on you. But think 


how heavily it has fallen on my life also, 
and crushed and maimed it, with yours. 
Yet are the ruins past all redemption ? 
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Can we not save something? Be still, 
dear, and see what my great love can do 
in the coming years. Besides, we owe 
much to others ; we must not drag those 
who love us into the wreck with our- 
selves. Consider what a blow this sepa- 
ration of ours would be to Uncle and 
Aunt Mary.’”’ 

He was right in that last. I would do 
much to save those two devoted old 
hearts. 

‘*But you must never touch me,’’ I 
cried. ‘* You must never come into my 
presence but when convention demands 
it. I hate yoursereneness of beauty and 
fullness of life and melody of voice ; and 
above all I hate your iove.’’ 

‘‘] shall never kiss your lips, Da- 
maris, until you say that I may. I shall 
do nothing repugnant to you. I shall 
not burden you with my presence ; but 
I will still hope to win a little affection 
from you some blest day. And, dearest, 
during my years of suffering and striving, 
you will sometimes let me—will you 
not ?—touch my starving lips to your 
hand or your hair ?”’ 

He said this so sorrowfully and ten- 
derly that it made me angrier yet. What 
right had he to be either sorrowful or 
tender, or even to love me? What right 
had he to stoop suddenly over my open 
palm, and, before I could withdraw it, 
brush it with his blooming, bearded 
mouth? What right, indeed, when my 
own true lover was then wandering pain- 
edly across Australian steppes—the mad 
desert heats beating unrelentingly upon 
his brow, parching his lips, fevering his 
veins, and drinking up his life-springs ! 

The heavy-hearted years passed away 
with sad tardiness. I think I struggled 
that it should not be, and yet each 
dead year left me with a bitterer, more 
intolerant sense of repulsion to the man 
whose name I bore. Iam sure it would 
not have been so bad if he had loved me 
less, or hated me; if he had never let me 
catch the notes of pleading in his tones, 
nor the rare glimmer of hope in his eyes ; 
if he had never pressed his lips to my 
hair, with light, entreating touch. What 
a perilous, unreasoning, daring love his 
was! Once or twice I tried to make him 
feel this, but he would not. He was so 
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infatuated with his very love that I could 
not make him fear my hate. 

I had been called his wife five years 
when Aunt Mary and Uncle Perry 
died, within a month of each other. 
Faithful lovers to the end, they could not 
let the curtain that separates the two 
worlds divide them long. Each spirit 
yearned to the other so intensely that the 
lonely old man quickly passed to the 
other side, following the heart of his 
life. Fondly as I loved him, I could but 
be glad. 

We went abroad then—Jerome and I. 
He did not care to go, but, as always, 
yielded to my desires. 

After a year of looking on Ireland’s 
sorrowing beauty and England’s proud 
prosperity, followed by six months of 
wearying travel on the continent, and 
another half-year of yet more wearying 
Parisian splendors, I announced my in- 
tention of spending an indefinite time in 
Italy. Not in Rome, Naples, nor Ven- 
ice—I had never loved cities, and now I 
was tired of them, even to loathing—but 
I would pass perhaps a year in soft-aired, 
soft-voiced Tuscany, and beautiful, aus- 
tere Umbria ; lingering as I liked in the 
fair Signa country and once-blessed Val- 
lambrosa; making pilgrimages, as I 
chose, to del Sarto’s Fiesole, of Van- 
nucci’s Perugia, to Montefalco’s frescoes 
or Spello’s antiquities, Assisi’s holy 
church, historical Foligno, Spoleto, 
Cortona—it might be even farther, past 
Chiusi’s Etruscan tombs and age-worn 
Gubbio, and onto Fano—happy Fanum 
Fortune. 

Some such vague outline of intended 
wandering I gave to Jerome, as we sat, 
one summer morning, in the scarlet-and- 
amber salon that I was so weary of, along 
with all the rest of Paris. 

‘You will scarcely like it, Damaris, 
as you anticipate. I wish you would 
choose the Rhenish provinces instead. 
Years ago I spent some months in Tus- 
cany and Umbria, and I have not thought 
of it with pleasure since.’’ He said this 





slowly and with an unaccustomed sad- 
ness in his voice. 

Toinine, entering at this moment, 
presented a card, and with a rush of 
gladness I redd, 
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MAuRICE BRENNAN, 
New York. 

He was my mother’s youngest brother 
—a kinsman whom I had loved always 
next to Uncle Perry. He was but few 
years older than myself, and had married 
a beautiful schoolmate of mine, the saint 
of my girlhood’s adoration. She was 
much broken in health now, and her 
physicians, having recommended a year 
of Southern Europe, they were on their 
way to Florence. 

Very quickly my plans were perfected ; 
I would have’ some months of peace— 
freedom from the companionship that 
oppressed me, and kept stirred to lambent 
flame all the evil of my nature. 

‘¢Jerome,’’ I said next day, ‘‘I wish 
you would visit your university and your 
friends in Germany and Hungary for a 
few months, while I idle in Italy with 
Maud and Maurice.’’ 

‘¢ Will you exile me more than already, 
dear? Think, Damaris, if you do not 
make me suffer out of all proportion to 
my sin,’’ he said, with a quick compre- 
hension of the purpose of this arrange- 
ment. 

‘‘It will be better so,’’ I replied. 
‘“< You prefer the Rhine, I the Arno. 
Besides, one should not have the same 
traveling companion forever. I will 
write you when I tire of white-teethed, 
fine-eyed contadini and _ nightingale- 
thronged groves of acacia and ilex, of 
Santa Chiara, San Giuseppe, and the 
endless host of others. I will write you, 
and we can then plan our next move- 
ments.”’ 

Up and down the salle-a-manger he 
walked with a clouded face, while I 
waited impatiently, yet knowing that his 
answer must be—what I willed it should 
be. 

At last he paused before me: ‘It 
shall be as you wish. But I hope you 
may relent and recall me very soon. 
And I pray you, Damaris, to try to think 
more gently of me while we are parted ; 
gently, too, of our far-away home; let 
us go to it in the early spring. I be- 


lieve I am just a little homesick,’’ and he 
endeavored to smile at this boyish turn. 

Then followed for me a period of 
almost serenity. 


There were hours when 
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I could be merry and half light-hearted 
with those two I loved, clever, tender- 
souled Maurice, and my sweet Maud. 
Why, I felt like a girl the first morning 
we awoke in Florence— Ascension Day— 
and hearing in the street below the shrill, 
insistent cries of ‘‘ Cantario Chi vuol 
cantarino? O che bel cantarino?’’ I 
ran down only to find grasshoppers and 
crickets in those funny, tiny cages. It 
was the festa of the Gril. I bought a 
pale green one and immediately released 
him that I might join in the joyous pur- 
suit of the laughing children down the 
alleys of the gay Cascine. 

After a few weeks of Dante’s charmed 
Florence and smiling Valdarno, we 
agreed that there could be no place for 
summering like the shadow-haunted 
slopes and dells of Vallombrosa. The 
Foresteria had rooms to spare, and its 
cool, gray tradition-thronged space we 
made our home. What a chapter of en- 
chantment those beautiful months seem 
tome now. They were over before I 
could drink into my soul half the beauty 
around me and above me. 

One walk that Maurice and I took 
will remain with me always, a luxurious 
memory of color and fragrance. It was 
in October. Now I know October seems 
divine even with us, but you can only 
dream what it is in this glowing land. 
Ah, the glory and the magic of that day. 

We walked miles down the valley of 
the Sieve, between the rolling hills that 
swelled and sank and swelled again into 
the violet distance. The skies above us 
were golden-misted ; the chestnuts on 
every side, golden-touched ; the tangled 
gorse beneath our feet, rare gold itself. 
We passed many contadini; the men in 
white trousers and baggy white jackets, 
tossing back their masses of night-black 
curls, and swinging along with a free 
grace native to their’ Saturnian fields ; 
the maidens, all as gaily bright as the 
gorgeous scabias and vivid hearted pop- 
pies and orchises among which they 
stood—each handsome contadina wearing 
a short blue or purple skirt, and with a 
rich-hued kerchief drawn across the brow 
and knotted behind, and another folded, 
as VanDyke loved to paint, across her 
chestnut-brown bosom. Some were cord- 
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ing together fascines of broken twigs and 
brushwood, a scanty winter store of fuel. 
Others poised on their heads baskets to 
be filled with beechnuts and chestnuts for 
home use; or with the huge cream, 
umber and pink flecked mushrooms that 
abound there—the delicate mauve por- 
cini, the lemon-tined ovole, and the 
alberetti, with their wonderful, fairy-fine 
foliations. These they sell for the merest 
pittance to the dealers in the town, who 
grow prosperous by such bargaining. 

All these things I noted, and many 
more, because my sense of freedom from 
a burden was that day so keen and glad 
that it made every such detail a fresh 
delight. 

We walked backed through the colum- 
nar firs that opened up charmed vistas, 
and among the smooth-trunked beeches, 
where the squirrels swung from bough to 
bough, all the more merrily for the jubi- 
lant bird-tones greeting them. From 
the silver-tufted clematis, the spiring 
broom, and the late lingering cyclamen, 
there rose cheeping notes and chirring 
trills telling of insect life as contented as 
the birds that would devour or the sciuri- 
ans that cared not for them. The sun- 
set and the golden skies melted into a 
soft monochrome, of the ethereal tint 
that painters know as ultramarine ashes ; 
and no longer wave green, but lapis-lazuli 
were the noble mountains. We were on 
a slope commanding the terrace on which 
stands the great, gray, mystic monastery 
of San Giovanni Gualberto. Beyond 
and above that we had a clear view of 
the steeply-scarped rock, whose summit, 
ten hundred and twenty-seven metres 
above the sea, is crowned with the stern 
oratorio of the Paradisino. 

Hurriedly, as we must, we buried in 
our souls, for some glad resurrection, 
each marvelous majestic detail of this 
scene, and then hastened homeward. 

Why do I linger thus on that brief 
period? Simply to make clear to you, as 
to myself, the fullness and richness of life 
possible to me when the shadow was lifted. 

But a few days after that the Apennine 
spirit joined hands with the storm power, 
and we went further south to remain 
until spring. Maud could not endure 
the sharp, short, Tuscan winter. 
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Next year, in Umbria, the shadow fell? 
again, and the pitiful tragedy that we were 
playing gave signs of a hastening end. 

No spot on earth is fairer than the 
Umbrian champaign in May time— 
moquetted with poppy and aster, saint- 
foil and cytisus, gladiolus and thistle, 
may bloom, honeysuckle, pyracanth, 
swinging harebell, blue cornflower, and 
lilac pimpernel. I had learned to love 
them all, and the nightingales in every 
ilex and pawlonia, when the festa of 
roses came. Maud and Maurice walked 
down, at sunset, to see the shrine of 
Santa Giula that I had found especially 
lovely in its holiday bedeckment of 
laburnum boughs, iris blossoms, and rose 
garlands. I sat alone in the door, revel- 
ing in the riot of color in the west, when 
I heard a piping voice beside me: 

‘* Rose, bella Signora! Rose bene- 
detta!"’ 

I smiled on the small figure holding 
out to me his flowers the priest had 
blessed ; but my smile died away in swift 
bewilderment. What could be more 
curious? Here, in miniature, was the 
handsome face I detested. No big, 
brown, Italian eyes, these, but the full 
luminous violet ones; the same massy 
wealth of hair, tawny as the sunset clouds, 
thrown back in lines as waving as those 
western ones—from a faultlessly rounded 
brow; the same voluptuous curve of red 
lips. More mysterious than even life or 
love seemed the marked resemblance this 
peasant child bore to a face of so pecu- 
liar a type. 

I bought his roses, and inquired his 
name. 

‘¢Girolamo Tutti,’’ he answered, and 
ran on to find another purchaser. Giro- 
lamo—Jerome—is a very common name 
among them and need not have made 
me start anew. 

I did not see the child again in many 
days, but his face and the mystery of it 
haunted me day and night. The next 
time I saw him he was one of a family 
group on some festa occasion. I asked 


a servant of ours if she knew them. 
‘‘Donigio Tutti and his wife, Cos- 
tanza,’’ she told me. 
‘‘Ts it their son ?’’ I inquired. 
answered affirmatively. 


She 

















: 


I gazed at the tall contadino, with 
huge breadth of shoulders, and small 
head, covered with a heavy blackness of 
crisp curls, with low forehead, horizon- 
tally ruled eye-brows, quite meeting over 
fiercely bright eyes, and nose descending 


straight from the brow, as in a statue of 


the age of Antonius. A magnificent fel- 
low he was, but the type was not rare. 
I looked at the woman; the same face 
that I could see anywhere around me; 
handsome at seventeen, no doubt; but 
fading and wrinkling now, as most of 
them do at twenty-seven or eight—the 
gentle calm of countenance that in early 
youth they share with these Umbrian 
landscapes sinking into dull apathy or 
changing into sharpness. Where could 
the boy have gotten those features? 

During one of my long walks, a week 
or two afterward, I was caught in a sud- 
den shower, and ran into the first shelter 
that offered ; it was the home of Cos- 
tanza Tutti, a far better place than most 
of her class occupy. With the spirit of 
all those kindly, simple-hearted people, 
she extended to me the utmost hospitality 
of her abode. As I was drenched, she 
urged me to put on a holiday dress of 
hers while she dried mine; and this de- 
tained me much longer than the shower. 

The house was full of children, and the 
little dark creatures scurried away from 
me in their shyness, peeping out contin- 
ually from behind their ambuscades of 
furniture or doors. But the bright-haired 
Girolamo stood by with calm, yet not 
bold, self-possession. I furtively studied 
his face all the while. 

‘He is very unlike your other chil- 
dren,’’ I told her at last. 

This broke the bounds of her peasant 
reserve, and set her telling her story. 

‘«He was not Donigio’s child,’’ she 
said; ‘‘oh, no; her beautiful boy, her 
Raffaelle cherub, had grander blood in 
his veins. She had married his father 
when she was but seventeen; he was a 
noble, rich Americano. ‘The dear hus- 
band had been killed in ten days ina 
railway accident, and had left her a fine 
annuity. She could never forget him— 
never. But Donigio had wooed her very 
patiently for a year, and had promised to 
be kind to herchild. On the whole, she 
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had been happy with Donigio, though he 
would appropriate her income for family 
expenses, while she wished to save it all 
for her boy. They had moved here from 
Montefalco a year ago,’’ she rambled on. 

When she paused, I asked her first 
husband’s name. 

‘‘Girolamo Ravenelli,’’ she replied. 

My blood ran cold, then boiled. Yet 
I had expected it. I tore off the dress 
of hers I wore, hurried into my own half 
dried one, and scattering some small 
coins to the brown little girls, I hastened 
away. 

But next day I went back and asked 
her to send the boy to me every day; I 
would teach him the American tongue, 
the language of his father. She liked that, 
and gratefully promised to let him come. 

Could this be the leaf out of Jerome’s 
past that he had begged me long ago to 
read, and then seal with my pardon? 
I must make sure. I would endure for a 
time the frequent sight of the vivid love- 
liness I hated, because I desired to ac- 
custom the child to coming. If this 
were indeed so, I wished to see his face 
confronting his father’s. I think it hurt 
me to say his ‘‘ father’’ to. myself; and 
I had not thought that anything con- 
nected with Jerome could hurt me. 

I wrote to him at once, granting the 
permission he pleaded for, to join me 
immediately. 

Meanwhile, I taught the little Girolamo 
each morning, and found him quick and 
affectionate. And though I hated his 
father, I could not, for all my trying, 
hate the sweet child-soul. Once, before 
I was aware, I kissed him, and he flushed 
over throat and brow with gladness. 

‘¢Oh, I love you so, Carissima!’’ he 
cried ; but I left him quickly. 

Maurice and Maud laughed at my new 
freak, but praised the boy’s loveliness, 
and wondered ata certain haunting re- 
semblance that baffled them. 

Jerome ‘came as quickly as the trip 
could be made. I was out among the 
acacias, the nightingales and the fireflies, 
the scented myrtles and the flitting moon- 
beams, when he arrived, and they sent 
him to seek me. He brought his lumin- 


ous smile and passionate, hopeful eyes in- 
to the peace of the night, and marred it. 
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‘¢©Oh, Damaris, my darling, I thank 
you! It makes me supremely happy just 
to be with you again!’’ And before I 
could evade him, he.had caught both my 
hands, and was showering kisses on my 
bare throat and arms. 

‘¢T will never forgive you!’’ I cried. 
‘©Never! And if you ever do it again, 
remember, it is at your peril.’’ 

He suffered—yes; but I could not 
help it. 

When Girolamo came next day, I had 
him brought into the room where Jerome 
and I were sitting ; the two pairs of lu- 
cent violet eyes gazed wonderingly into 
each other. The two exquisite faces 
were the same in every hue and tint. I 
dismissed the boy, and he went off griev- 
edly, trailing in the dust the wealth of 
arbutus and coronilla he had brought me. 

‘¢That is your child,’’ I said, turning 
tc Jerome. 

«¢ Are you mad, Damaris?’’ he cried. 
‘*T have no child.’’ But the warm color 
receded from his lips. 

“‘ You were in Umbria years ago; did 
you never see Costanza Fellini? ’’ 

He covered his white face with his 
hands. ‘Can it be so? Oh, my mis- 
erable, miserable folly!’’ he groaned. 
After a long silence, he rose and walked 
uncertainly to the window. ‘ It will do 
no good to tell you; you have no mercy 
for me. I entreated you to hear and 
pardon once ; but you would do neither.”’ 
After another silence: ‘*God knows I 
have suffered enough self-reproach for it, 
Damaris; I do not know howI could 
ever have done it. I cannot conceive 
now how as vulgar a nature as Max Hei- 
man’s could have gained an ascendancy 
over mine. Yet it did—for two years— 
which I would give the world to have 
blotted from my life. We had rooms 
together at Heidelburg. He induced me 
to drink with him night after night, and 
finally persuaded me to abandon books 
and lectures for a few months of pleasure 
in Italy. It was in the church at Monte- 
falco that I first saw Costanza, among 
the roses and laburnum branches. She 
looked pretty and spirituelle there, and 
caught my idle fancy. Max saw it, and 
laughed rudely. He soon made her ac- 
quaintance, and carried me to her home. 


‘««T need not tell you that, throughout it 
all, my feeling for the girl had in it not 
one fibre of the love that is a reality; 
that part of my soul was entirely un- 
touched until I knew you. But Heiman 
led me on, kept alive the slight infatu- 
ation, interpreted anew to her my light 
flattery, and at last assured me that I had 
committed myself irretrievably, and 
might as well end it gracefully. While 
I was deeply under the influence of drink, 
he had a mock priest and a mock mar- 
riage. It was more than a week before I 
was wholly sober and awake to the hor- 
ror of my situation. I challenged Max, 
hoping that we would kill each other. 
He would not fight; he begged that I 
would let him prove how easy it was to 
set everything right. He took me back 
to Heidelberg, and returned immediately 
to tell Costanza that she was a widow 
with an annuity that meant a fortune to 
the simple folk she lived among. But, 
even after all this was arranged, I was 
restless and miserable. I could not en- 
dure to think of the poor girl, and of my 
deceit and sin. Heiman, who, I think, 
sincerely regretted his coarse joke now, 
visited Montefalco again, and returned 
with the tidings that she was happily 
married to a good-natured, handsome 
fellow. It had all ended well, after all, 
he assured me ; and now I must forget it, 
and forgive him. But I was never com- 
fortable over it. And he did not tell me 
about my child. If I had known that! 
I can’t say exactly what I should have 
done. But I would never have gone 
home to win you, Damaris; I would 
have suffered for my sin alone, and you, 
my soul’s queen, would have escaped so 
much wretchedness !”’ 

Even while we sat there—he bemoan- 
ing his sin, and I loathing the sin, the 
sinner, and the pain—some one ran in 
and told me that the beautiful boy was 
dead—drowned, with the pale gold cor- 
onilla and delicate arbutus trailing across 
his fair little body, and out on the stream, 
along with the sunny ripple of his hair. 

We sailed for New York the next week. 
Maud and Maurice went also, and accom- 
panied us down to Stoneleigh, where they 
spent many weeks. After they left us, 
Maurice wrote me often. In_ his last 




















letter he said, ‘‘ I was talking to-night, at 
the Clover Club banquet, to a bright fel- 
low about those wonderful Umbrian days 
of ours. He is a painter of rare gift; 
Charles Ellison, a cousin of one Lucien 
Ellison I knew at college, a poet. I 
think you knew him when you were a 
girl, did you not? It saddened me to- 
night when Charles told me of Lucien’s 
death, four years ago in the Australian 
wilds. That was a shining intellect and 
a noble soul early lost to the world.”’ 

I read this, and walked out into the 
night. A storm was coming; the clouds 
were close and low. My spirit rose to 
touch them, and I lifted my hands and 
face. I felt better here; the ungentle 
affinity helped me; I could breathe and 
live; I was sure I could not in the 
house that held the man they called my 
husband. 

But I was not free yet. He soon fol- 
lowed, pleading that I should come in 
out of the wind and oncoming rain. I 
went dully in, and stood by the window 
watching the potent spirit of light and 
wrath, as it grasped and shattered one, 
two, three mighty trees. I thought of 
my hatred, that might some day flash 
out like that delicate subtle power. Then 
I thought of little Giralamo ; and from 
one black cloud-mass there shone out 
suddenly his exquisite face, set in the 
tawny gold of his floating hair. I thought 
of my Lucien; and, from another dark 
storm-drift there gleamed his delicate, 
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spiritual loveliness—-with the divine 
eyes and marbly blow. Why should the 
object of my hate still be here, and both 
these passed into eternity—the pitiful 
little life he created, and the grand one 
he ruined? Why should they not be 
avenged ? 

‘* Damaris,’’ the deep melody of his 
voice sounded at my side, ‘‘ unknit your 
brows, darling, and sit beside me while 
the storm rages. Let me hold your hand, 
and talk to you of what we may yet 
make our life together. Say something 
kind to me. My soul is starving for but 
one crumb.’’ 

A light kiss dropped upon my hair ; 
but, dreading my own next movement, I 
stood statue-like. Another! Something 
impelled me to turn then, and my glance 
fell from his eyes of impassioned pain to 
a shining Etruscan toy lying on the cabi- 
net ; one of us had brought it home last 
year. 

Why did he not leave me out in the 
storm, as I chose to be, until its fierce- 
ness had discharged mine? Why did he 
touch me again, when I had warned him, 
last May, that he must not—at his peril ? 

It seemed but a breath before it was 
all over. I think he was glad. It was 
best. Ihave not hated him again, nor 
never shall. 

I am not fierce now. 
take off these chains. 

Leonora Beck. 


Ask them to 











MISS LEIGHTON’S ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


ISS KATHARINE LEIGHTON 
M was in love, an experience, by 
the way, not at all unusual in the history 
of this young lady, who, like most Ameri- 
can girls, had entered upon her flirtations 
and her ‘‘ teens’’ together. These inno- 
cent affairs of the heart, after giving a 
great deal of mild pleasure to the two 
especially concerned, had for the most 
part died a natural death, and their de- 
mise had grieved no one. 

But, in many respects, the present ex- 
perience was unique. Katharine was not 
altogether unacquainted with that phase 
of passion known as an ‘‘ unrequited af- 
fection ;’’ but, never, until now, had she 
been called upon to play the leading and 
tragic part in this dual drama. In short, 
Miss Leighton, pretty, witty and deserv- 
edly popular, had overlooked a dozen 
adorers only to bestow her affections on 
an individual who had never even aspired 
to such good fortune. 

Horace Woodard was a successful young 
business man, of average good looks, and 
something more than average ability. 
Just why Katharine loved him it is im- 
possible to say. Why he did not love 
her is equally inexplicable. Perhaps as 
good a reason as any, is that it had never 
occurred to him. 

In the social gaieties of a lively 
Western town they met frequently. They 
danced together; but the waltz which 
to Katharine seemed a whirl through 
Elysium, left Horace with pulses as staid 
asat its beginning. When he led her to 
her seat, bowed his thanks, and went 
contentedly away to claim his next 
partner, the girl could have hated the 
beauty which was so powerless to attract 
him. But, like most women, and more 
than most women, Katharine Leighton 
was a good actress. She neither blushed 
at his coming, nor paled at his going. 
Perhaps, at heagt, she was something of « 
fatalist. Ig this matter, at least, she was 
possessed of the belief that time would 
give her what she most desired. Mean- 
while she could afford to wait. 





But, when her opportunity came at 
last, it was by no less prosaic medium 
than the United States mail. ‘The age 
of romance is certainly over. Your 
deadly enemy no longer pins his chal- 
lenge to your door with a poisoned dagger, 
nor does the lover trust his missive to a 
white-winged dove. Uncle Sam’s gray- 
coated messenger must do duty for both. 
And the communication which meant so 
much to Katharine Leighton came in a 
dirty, yellow envelope, ornamented with 
sundry blots, and directed in a cramped, 
ungainly hand. ‘The house-maid, who 
took it from the postman, tittered over 
its compromising appearance. Mrs. Leigh- 
ton looked at it scrutinizingly through 
her glasses. ‘‘ Dear me!”’ she said, ‘‘I 
wonder who Katharine’s disreputable 
correspondent can be.’’ 

Katharine was out that afternoon, and 
did not return home till nearly six o’ clock. 
When the letter was handed her she read 
it through in silence, and thrust it into 
her pocket. She was half-way up the 
stairs when her mother called after her, 
‘¢ Well, Kitty, what in the world was in- 
side that dirty envelope? ’’ 

‘‘ Nothing particular, mamma, dear,’’ 
answered the girl, in her softest voice. It 
is characteristic of the confidence dis- 
played in American girlhood that Mrs. 
Leighton did not press the question 
further. When Katharine, having re- 
arranged her hair, and put on a more 
becoming hat, came down-stairs a few 
minutes later, and announced that she 
was going out and didn’t care for dinner, 
not even then did the mother feel a trace 
of uneasiness. Katharine was impulsive 
certainly, and gay; but, as Mrs. Leigh- 
ton comfortably thought, no more capa- 
ble of a serious indiscretion than she 
herself. 

Perhaps, if she had followed her daugh- 
<cr’s movements after leaving home, she 
might have felt less certain of this pleas- 
ing theory. Katharine took a Central 


street car, rode two milessouth, and then 
alighting, walked rapidly back in the 
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direction from which she had just come. 
Then, turning suddenly to the east, she fol- 
lowed a circuitous course, whose windings 
at length brought her before an attractive 
residence, up whose steps she hurried. 
Her heart was beating suffocatingly, but 
there was no trace of agitation in her 
manner as she said to the servant an- 
swering her ring: ‘‘I wish to see Mr. 
Horace Woodard.”’ 

The girl glanced at her curiously, as 
she showed her to the parlor. It was a 
somewhat unusual thing for handsome 
young ladies to call upon the son of the 
house. ‘‘ WhoshallI say it is, ma’am?”’ 
she asked. 

‘« Say a lady wishes to see him,’’ dic- 
tated Katharine, with that superior 
hauteur possible only in this land of 
equality. After the girl had withdrawn, 
Miss Leighton drew a long breath, as if 
nerving herself for some ordeal, and then 
took from her pocket a yellow envelope. 

‘““A lady, and wouldn’t give her 
name,’’ said Mr. Horace Woodard, who 
sat at dinner, lingering over his dessert. 
‘¢ That really sounds romantic. If you ll 
excuse me, mother, I'll try to solve this 
mystery.’’ But when he walked into the 
parlor and discovered Katharine, he felt a 
degree of astonishment which he vainly 
attempted to conceal under an exuberant 
cordiality.‘‘Miss Leighton!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘¢ How delighted I am to see you.”’ 

Katharine made an appealing gesture 
with a beautifully-gloved hand. ‘‘ Oh, 
please, Mr. Woodard !’’ she murmured, 
appealingly. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she hurried on. ‘‘I don’t know as 
I ought to have come at all. Perhaps I 
should have ignored the matter, or else 
sent a messenger, but it was entrusted to 
me, and I didn’t dare to shirk the respon- 
sibility. Please don’t think me foolish. 
I thought the matter over, and it seemed 
to me that the only right thing was for 
me to see you myself.’’ 

She paused, and the young man col- 
lected his bewildered thoughts with an 
appreciable effort. ‘‘ As long as youare 
here, I am sure you have done the right 
thing,’’ he answered, mystified, but gal- 
lant. He took a chair beside her, and 
as she flashed a glance at him he saw that 
her eyes were brimming with tears. 
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‘Miss Leighton !’’ Horace exclaimed 
in dire perplexity, ‘‘if you are in trou- 
ble and can use me, let me assure you 
that my services are at your command.”’ 

Katharine laughed nervously and turned 
away her head as if ashamed of her emo- 
tion. ‘It isn’t my trouble,’’ she ex- 
plained, hastily. ‘‘ The truth is, Mr. 
Woodard, I want you to read this letter 
which I received this afternoon. Prob- 
ably it is an absurd hoax; but if it is a 
warning, I want you to have the benefit 
of it.”’ 

She gave the yellow envelope into 
Horace’s hands, and the young man, 
opening it, read as follows: 


‘*Miss LayTon : 

‘If you’d liketo havea shair in saving 
a man’s life, go to Mr. Horace Wood- 
ard, who lives in Washington St., and 
tell him to be on his gard if he leaves 
home after dark any night this week. 


“4 Well Wisher.”’ 


Horace read the letter twice. ‘‘ The 
handwriting looks as if it might be dis- 
guised,’’ he remarked, after a moment. 
‘‘Your name is misspelled, and some 
other words, but that may be part of the 
disguise.’’ 

Katharine looked at him steadily. She 
was very pale, and said nothing. 

‘¢The mysterious thing about this mat- 
ter, Miss Leighton, is this,’’ said the 
young man, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, ‘‘I have about me at this mo- 
ment three thousand dollars which I was 
to pay to Brown & Co. this evening. 
It is careless and irregular I admit, but 
a combination of circumstances made it 
seem necessary. And but for this letter 
I could have sworn that only three peo- 
ple knew of the matter, Mr. Brown, my 
father, and myself. How any one could 
have discovered it seems inexplicable.’’ 

‘‘Why, then—’’ began Katharine, 
and stopped. An expression flitted across 
her face, which young Woodard would 
not have understood if he had seen it. 
He was gazing hard at the floor, but he 
finished her sentence for her. 

‘« Why, then, it is not only a warning, 
but a timely one.”’ 

Katharine rose to her feet. ‘‘I am 
so glad I have done right,’’ she said, 
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simply. ‘‘And now, Mr. Woodard, 
promise me that for the present you 
won’t go out at all in the evening. 

Horace smiled. ‘‘I can hardly promise 
that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Especially since I am 
going to escort you home directly.’’ 

The girl thrust out her hands. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Woodard! Don’t think of it,’’ she 
pleaded. 

‘«Sit down, Miss Leighton,’’ said the 
young man, with the air of authority dear 
to woman’s heart. He left the room and 
was absent for some minutes. ‘‘ Now, 
Miss Leighton,’’ he began, argumenta- 
tively, when he returned, ‘‘ you mustn’t 
be in the jeast nervous. I have left my 
money where it will be safe for the pres- 
ent, am well armed, and being ‘on my 
gard,’ as your unknown correspondent 
says, am quite in the mood for a moon- 
light stroll. Though, of course,’’ he 
added, hastily, ‘‘ you are tired, and I’d 
better call a carriage,’’ 

‘¢ No!’’ said Katharine, with decision. 
‘¢T am not at all afraid. I prefer to 
walk.’’ The blood flamed into her 
cheeks as if he had insinuated something 
against her courage. Horace, looking 
at her with admiration, wondered that 
he had never before realized how beauti- 
ful she was. To-night there was a bril- 
liancy in her eyes which fairly dazzled 
him. 

The night was cloudy and chilly. As 
they walked homeward Katharine clung 
to his arm with what seemed the invol- 
untary clasp of protecting tenderness 
rather than the clutch of timidity. To 
be protected by a lovely woman is a 
unique experience and not without its 
charms, Horace thought. The con- 
sciousness that his revolver was within 
easy reach, the alertness of every nerve, 
the knowledge that at every unusual 
sound the beautiful creature beside him 


‘thrilled with terror for his sake, these 


were elements which made that thirty 
minutes’ walk memorable in Horace 
Woodard’s experience. 

When they reached her home she looked 
at him with appealing eyes. ‘‘ You will 
be careful!’’ she implored him. ‘It is 
dreadful to think what might happen—’’ 
and she shuddered over the thoughts he 
could so easily guess. 
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‘*T will be absolutely careful, and 
you must not be alarmed on my account,”’’ 
he answered, ashe took herhand. ‘‘I’m 
grateful for your kindness, Miss Leigh- 
ton.’’ As he went his way under the 
flickering light of the street lamps he was 
somehow conscious that her magnetic 
eyes followed him, and that her anxious 
thoughts hedged him about. 

The next morning a little messenger- 
boy brought Katharine a missive, which 
was carried to her room, as she had not 
yet risen. She recognized the handwrit- 
ing by that mysterious instinct which is 
love’s sixth sense, and had torn it open 
in a moment. 


‘¢DeEaR Miss LEIGHTON :—Under the 
escort of a couple of stout policemen I 
delivered my package to Mr. Brown last 
evening, and then went home and slept 
peacefully. As I think the matter over 
this morning, I feel hardly less indebted 
to you for keeping your own counsel in 
the matter, than for your prompt action 
and timely warning. And so I wish to 
call and tell you something of how grate- 
ful I am. Horace Woodard.”’ 


When he came that afternoon he 
was shocked at Katharine’s appearance. 
The beautiful color he had admired the 
evening before had vanished. Her deli- 
cate face was pale and wan, and there 
were violet rings under her eyes. ‘‘ You 
are sick,’’ said the young man in dismay. 
‘This wretched business has been too 
much for you.”’ 

‘«T didn’t sleep very well last night,’’ 
Katharine admitted. She gave a little 
nervous laugh, then looked at him de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ How could I sleep, when, for 
all I knew, you might be lying murdered 
in some dark alley ; or, perhaps, wounded 
and suffering, dying for lack of help.”’ 
Her eyes dilated visibly as she spoke. 


‘¢Heavens!’’ said the young man, 
with a shiver. What merciless imagina- 
tions you women have!’’ He suddenly 


assumed that dictatoria! air which be- 
came him so well. ‘‘ Miss Leighton,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I came here on purpose to 
assure you of my undying gratitude ; but, 
do you know, I intend to postpone that 
subject until your nerves have recovered 
their usual tone. Please understand me, 
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Miss Leighton,’’ he insisted, with mock 
authority, ‘‘ you are not to think of this 
subject again till I give you permission.’’ 
He compelled her to meet his eyes, and 
then was delighted to receive a sudden 
frank smile, which seemed to indicate 
that his officious anxiety was far from 
displeasing her. 

In his desire to divert her, Woodard 
made himself so entertaining that he 
prolonged his call unconceivably, and 
took his leave at last with profuse apolo- 
gies. If a man is not in love, it may be 
safely assumed that he has never given 
the subject thoughtful consideration. 
Now, that the idea had fairly occurred 
to him, Horace Woodard was not un- 
favorably impressed. 

Anxiety for Miss Leighton’s health 
caused him to call next day, to invite 
her to drive; and again a surprise 
awaited him. The touch of sensitive 
sweetness, which he had found so en- 
chanting the day before, had utterly 
vanished, and in its place was a saucy 
witchery of manner, not without its 
charm. The old color had come back to 
the girl’s cheek, and the sparkle to her 
eye. Sheseemed ‘‘a rosebud set with little 
wilful thorns;’’ and, manlike, Horace 
admired her no less, that she could not 
be the same for twenty-four hours to- 
gether. The drive prolonged itself as 
indefinitely as the call had done, and 
both young people were sorry when it 
was over. ‘‘It would be impossible to 
ever tire of a girl like that,’’ reflected 
Horace, sagely. There is no human 
being so sagacious, so logical, so pro- 
found, so given to justify the folly of his 
course, by philosophic reflection, as the 
man in love. 

The particular details of this particular 
love affair need not be given. The 
glances which are in themselves events, 
the smiles that make epochs, the delirium 
of the first kiss, the agony of the uncer- 
tainty while the momentous question is 
asked, the ecstasy of certainty when the 
answer is whispered back, are these not all 
written in the Book of the Chronicles of 
the sons of men, and who am I that I 
should add to them ? 
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And so this story ends with a wedding, 
as all really good stories do. And among 
the pretty bridesmaids who were to grace 
the affair was a little girl with dreamy 
eyes, a school-friend of Katharine’s. To 
her, on the day before the marriage, 
Katharine told the story of the anony- 
mous letter. 

The young girl listened rapturously. 
‘¢T never heard anything so romantic,’’ 
she sighed. ‘‘Do you know, I believe 
the writer of that letter was a woman 
who loved him.”’ 

An odd light gleamed in Katharine’s 
eyes. ‘‘I think it’s quite possible,’’ she 
answered. 

The other girl nodded. ‘Yes, she 
loved him and tried to save him, and so 
gave himto you. It’s wonderful! And 
how do you suppose she found out about 
his having that money ?”’ 

‘“<T don’t know,’’ said Katharine, with 
the same odd illumination of the eyes. 
‘* Perhaps she didn’t know. Perhaps 
her warning him at just that time was 
merely a coincidence.’’ 

‘«That’s very improbable,’’ said the 
dreamy-eyed girl, reasonably enough. 
She roused herself from her reverie with 
asigh. ‘* Well, however it came about, 
it’s very lovely, and I’m so glad you’re 
happy, dear.’’ 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Jane’s voice outside. ‘‘ Miss Katharine, 
Mr. Woodard is down-stairs.’’ 

Katharine rose to her feet, but lingered 
irresolutely. She took her friend’s face 
in her hands and turned it toward her 
own. ‘‘Can I trust you?’’ she asked. 

‘You know you can,’’ answered the 
other, wonderingly. Katharine searched 
the clear eyes as if to read the soul be- 
hind, then suddenly stooped and whis- 
pered a confession. 

It consisted of just five words: 
wrote that letter myself.’’ 

And while her friend sat stupefied, 
Katharine walked to the glass for the last 
comprehensive glance, dear to the hearts 
of her sex, and then went smilingly down- 
stairs to meet her lover. 

Hattie Lummis. 
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TWO GERMAN YARNS. 


There got on the bgat at Coblentz the 
saddest looking man we had ever seen. 
The man was low in spirits the live-long 
day, year in and year out; he was plainly 
miserably unhappy then, and it depressed 
one to look at him. 

That is what we thought and felt in 
looking at him, and that is why we 
humanely engaged him in the talk which 
led to the opening of oureyes. We were 
greatly mistaken. ‘The man was a humor- 
ist. Ina voice as doleful as the howling 
of a hound he told us this: 


The Frenchman says: ‘‘A bottle of 
Chambertin, a vagout a la Sardanapale 
and a charming caseuse, are the best com- 
panions in the world.’’ But I am sure 
that nine out of every ten Germans would 
take exception tothe wine They would 
prefer Schloss Johannisberger to the 
Chambertin. The castle label, mind you. 
Well, they’re all wrong, though I’m one 
of them; and I’ll tell you why. 

About a century ago old Jacob Hal- 
baufels had four sons, a beautiful daughter 
named Anita, and the finest vineyard in 
the Rheingan. And yet Jacob was not 
happy, for he had also a stubborn idea 
that his soil should produce a wine that 
would equal the Sillery of the famous 
district of Marne. In this belief, he had 
sent his four sons respectively to Ay, 
Epernay, Rheines, and Hautvilliers, there 
to learn the secrets of the white wines of 
“Champagne. Now, wnen the incompara- 
ble Anita had seen about seventeen sum- 
mers, a young English student came 
strolling along the Rhine and took her 
heart back with him to Munich, where 
he was studying chemistry. It seems 
that when he sought old Halbaufels and 
explained how deeply he loved Anita, 
Jacob had looked with supreme scorn 
on the presumptuouspyouth and asked : 

‘‘What do you know about Rhine 
wine ?’’ 

“¢ Only how to drink it.” 

‘«Just so. Well, you’re a blockhead. 
Anita’s husband must be smart enough 
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to help me make a wine here that will 
excel the best still Champagne.’’ 

‘« That is impossible,’’ said the student, 
boldly. 

‘‘What!’’ cried Jacobinarage. ‘‘ You 
tell me it is impossible! You / Haven't 
you just confessed you know nothing 
about it?’’ 

‘*But I do know something of chem- 
istry,’’ said the young man, ‘‘and I am 
certain you can’t produce a wine here like 
those of Champagne, mousseux or still, 
because the nature of the soil will not 
permit it. 

** You’re a fool!’’ said the old man. 

And, as I have said, the young man 
went back to Munich, taking with him 
Anita’s love. From the day he arrived 
his friends began to know him as the 
‘Wine Wizard,’’ for thenceforth he was 
to be seen between lectures lugging to 
his room bottles of wine which a select 
company absorbed every night. It was 
noted that the flavor and savor of these 
wines changed curiously, and that there 
was always an odor of vanilla, or berg- 
amot, or attar, or other essential oil 
about the student and his room. At 
length one night, in late autumn, his fel- 
low students, to a man, lauded the wine 
he had passed around, and pronounced it 
the choicest they had ever tasted. 

‘<It is much like Sillery,’’ said one, 
‘<but far superior to it.’’ 

Then the ‘‘ Wizard ’’ smiled benignly, 
and that was the last drinking bout held 
in his room. 

As the holidays drew nigh old Jacob 
Halbaufels sent for his four sons; but 
they could give him no encouragement. 
On the contrary, they were agreed that 
nothing more could be expected from 
their father’s vineyard, at least for years 
to come, than the ordinary Rhine wine 
it was. producing. Then came the young 
student again, and old Jacob greeted him 
with an oath and a frown; but Anita’s 
welcome was ample compensation. 

Yet picture Jacob’s surprise and de- 
light when the Wizard, nonchalantly re- 




















questing permission to visit the wine- 
cellars, added persuasively: ‘‘ For I 
think I can now improve your vintage 
beyond the excellence of any still wine.’’ 

So Jacob led him to the brimming 
casks quite humbly. 

‘¢ If I spoil this cask,’’ said the Wizard, 
pausing before one, ‘I will, of course, 
pay you for it.’”’ 

Then while the old man’s eyes goggled 
in his head, and the four sons and Anita 
gazed on in wonder, the student, with 
his right hand resting on the rim of the 
cask, began to wave his left above the 
wine in a very impressive manner. He 
then turned to old Halbaufels and said : 

‘¢You need not keep this.any longer 
in the cask. It is now ready to bottle ; 
but first rack and fine it again.’’ 

Hopeful, yet somewhat doubtful, Jacob 
directed the execution of the student’s 
orders, and meanwhile he bent before 
him the pregnant hinges of his rheumatic 
knees. Finally, on New Year’s Eve the 
Wizard casually said : 

«‘T would like to taste some of that 
delicious wine. It is fit only for castles. 
What say you? Shall we uncork a bot- 
tle of the Schloss Johannisberger ? ’’ 


It was produced in a thrice, and a. 


glass of it poured out for Anita. But 
old Jacob could not bide his time. He 
seized the bottle and thrust the neck of 
it in his mouth, 

‘“‘Ah, heaven!’’ he cried, smacking 


his lips. ‘It exceeds the ptisannes of 
Champagne. ‘Tell me the secret, young 
man. Anita and ten thousands marks 


dower for the secret ! ’’ 

‘¢Done,’’ said the Wizard. And on 
the marriage-day, all having gone well, 
he handed his father-in-law a slip of 
paper. 

It contained, added our melancholy 
humorist from Coblentz, this simple re- 
ceipt: ‘‘ Attar and vanilla, one ounce 
each to the cask.’’ 





It was plain that our companion’s nose 
had once been refroussé. It was now 
lopped off, and we felt uncomfortable 
looking at the nostrils. It seemed as 
though we were gazing into a double- 
barreled gun. 
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We had reached Heidelberg, and were 
seated down-stairs in that famous hostelry, 
above whose fateful threshold the word 
Hirschgasse surmounts the figure of a 
deer. We had just witnessed a duel 
between a Red Cap and a White Cap, in 
which the representative of the latter corps 
had parted with half of his left ear, and 
we were now seated before that ancient 
beer-table whose top is inscribed, among 
many other names, with that of Philip 
Bismarck. 

‘“<Tf I were rich,’’ said our German 
companion, ‘‘ I would rather lose my nose 
in a duel than my ear.’’ 

‘«* Why so?”’ 

‘‘It can be replaced with more art,’’ 
said he, continuing substantially as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘Last year there were two famous 
duelists here. Let us call the handsome 
one Culmbach, and the other Kaiser. For 
surely Culmbach was very handsome to 
the taste of those who admire symphonies 
in yellow, such was the hue of his hair, 
mustache, and eyebrows. At the ‘ Beer- 
Scandals’ he was known as ‘ Old Gold.’ 
Moreover, his eyes were blue, his mouth 
shapely, and his nose a dream. 

‘* Now Kaiser was also comely, but of 
a more sombre appearance ; and his eyes 
were even brilliant when they rested upon 
the form of Culmbach, for these two were 
rivals and hated each other with apoplectic 
cordiality. Rivals they were for the 
hand of the lovely Emma, daughter of 
Baron Neckarstuhl of Carlsruhe; and 
being well aware of this, the members of 
each fighting corps were eagerly awaiting 
the coming contest between them. Both 
were admirable fencers, and each, it was 
certain, would do his best to put the 
countenance of the other out of joint. 

‘¢ When, at last, they faced each other, 
it was evident that in their zeal to steady 
him, the friends of Culmbach had given 
him too much cognac. He fenced well 
enough, but was not so cool as Kaiser. 
Once a tuft of yellow hair flew from 
Culmbach’s head like water from a grind- 
stone; and then something small dropped 
on the floor and the combatants were 
parted. The sight that met Kaiser's gaze 
filled his breast with a wild joy. Half of 
Culmbach’s peerless nose (now a thing 
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of mirth), lay on the boards, and its be- 
reaved owner stood looking at it, the 
picture of despair. 

‘¢ Kaiser jubilantly left the Hirshgasse, 
and wrote this anonymous note to the 
lady Emma: 

Beware of Culmbach! He has lost his 
nose. It may be that when next he sees 
you he will wear one of wax. But remember 
—-wax melts. 

‘*The poor lady Emma was still sob- 
bing over the disaster when Kaiser called 
on her the following Sunday. She be- 
sought him to tell her the truth. ‘Alas,’ 
said he, ‘it is only too true. Culmbach 
is now amost miserable looking object. 
He isasight. It was his finest feature, 
too, and I am heart-broken that he has 
lost it.” He then pressed his own suit 
with great ardor, and was given reason to 
hope ; for, you see, next to Culmbach, who 
was rich, and really handsomer, she liked 
Kaiser. So he returned to Heidelberg 
singing like a bird. 

‘Meanwhile, Culmbach has disap- 
peared from the University —from the 
knowledge of all his friends. But one 
evening the lady Emma is informed that 
he rages to see her in the drawing-room. 
She vows to her mother that she cannot 
—that it will kill her to look upon his 
mutilated face. Yet, yielding at length, 
she approaches her unhappy lover, an 
exquisite aspen. One glance, and she 
starts back in glad surprise. Ah! that 
jealous rogue Kaiser. Culmbach’s nose 
is still on his face, and, save for an al- 
most imperceptible scar, is as shapely as 
ever. He greets her with his customary 
grace and self-poise, and makes no allu- 
sion to his recent duel with Kaiser. But 
presently the lady Emma recalls the warn- 
ing she received. After all, can this 
splendid nose be made of wax? He care- 
lessly scratches it now and then, but this, 
perhaps, is only affectation. Fearfully, she 
entices him near the open-grate fire. He 
fairly hugs it; and the nose does not 
deliquesce. She has him stand up close 
to the candelabra, under pretence of in- 
specting his new scarf-pin, and anxiously 
casts furtive glances at the nose shining 
in the light. It comes through the ordeal 
unscathed. 
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‘*« At last he casually remarks: ‘Such 
a pity about poor Kaiser.’ 

«¢< What?’ 

‘©«The loss of his nose. We met at 


the Hirschgasse, and I unfortunately 
took it off. He intends, I believe, to 
wear one of wax; but poor fellow, wax 
melts.’ 

‘*When he had gone the lady Emma 
wondered in the bitterness of her heart 
whether Culmbach was as gross a liar as 
Kaiser. 

‘*You see, it was this way: Culm- 
bach had gone to Paris, and there a cele- 
brated surgeon had found a _ healthy 
pauper, who, for the consideration of a 
thousand francs, would part with several 
inches of his skin, which was deftly 
welded on some gristle inserted into the 
stub of Culmbach’s nose.’”’ 

Here, somewhat confused, we inter- 
rupted our companion. ‘‘ Where is the 
gristle now?’’ we asked. ‘‘ For you are 
Culmbach, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered, sadly; ‘‘I am 
Kaiser.”’ Culmbach told the lady 
Emma the truth. He returned to Heidel- 
berg, and challenged me to fight again. 
I accepted gladly, thinking I’d be able 
to wipe off his artificial nose, but the 
duel resulted in the untimely taking off 
of my own—he fought with such caution 
and skill. What, then, could I do? I 
had not, like Culmbach, a thousand 
francs to squander onanose. * * * 
So I visited the lady Emma with a nose 
of wax. Ah, what a fool! 

‘¢ She received me ungraciously—dis- 
trustfully. ‘I have come,’ said I, ‘for 
your final answer.’ 

‘««Shut your eyes,’ she said, ‘and I 
will give it.’ 

‘*My heart beat wildly. Was she 
going to imprint a kiss upon my lips? It 
seems, however, that, instead, she lighted 
a taper and held it close to my face, 
shading it with her hands. Suddenly I 
felt the heat and opened my eyes. The 
nose was fast dissolving ! 

««« Even so,’ said the lady Emma, 
coldly, ‘has my love for you melted 
away.’’’ 

Melville Philips. 























HISTORIC FLOWERS. 


NWOVEN with the history of many 

a country, with its sentiment, its 

love songs, its poetry, is some memorial 

flower. It decorates the tale of grim 

battle-fields, it lies athwart historic inci- 

dent and patriotic episode, and encircles, 

like a framework of graceful arabesques, 
the oldest love story. 

The lotus is the flower most associated, 
perhaps, with our thoughts of antiquity. 
We dream of it floating on dark waters, 
its snowy, many petaled blossoms shin- 
ing, faint, mysterious, starlike through 
the gloom. The sacred flower of the 
Egyptians and of the East, Horus, thy 
deity of the rising sun, appears in old 
Egyptian paintings and statuary as a boe 
holding a lotus blossom in his hand, a 
finger on his lips to enjoinsilence. It is 
constantly seen with the representations 
of Gautama or Buddha, and we read of 
‘* the jewel in the lotus.’’ 


«« Adown the mighty Ganges, 
One morning long ago, 
Floated a lotus flower ; 
And in its heart of snow 
Fair Kamadeva rested, 
And bent his golden bow.” 
Here he is pictured as the Indian cupid, 
enthroned in the nelumbo or lotus blos- 
som. Again we see him in a different 
manifestation, rising calm, serene, in- 
effable from its circlet of pearly leaves. 
The sweet-scented, many-colored hya- 
cinth may claim a place among historic 
flowers. Hyacinthus, a lovely youth of 
VOL. IV—54. 


fabulous times, so runs the tale, was ac- 
cidentally killed by an arrow from 
Apollo’s bow. The sorrowing deity, un- 
able to restore life, changed his victim 
into the flower which transmits his name, 
whose petals, by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation, are conceived to bear the words, 
“Ai!  <Ai!’’—the Grecian notes of 
lamentation. 

The Greeks planted the asphodel and 
mallow around their tombs and strewed 
them with amaranth, myrtle and poly- 
anthus. One of the poets sings of 


“Those who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel 
And amaranthine bowers.” 


The asphodel was sacred to Proserpine ; 
the amaranth, a symbol of eternity, was 
deemed fadeless ; and the polyanthus, a 
class of the primrose family, shown forth 
in rainbow hues. 

But sovereign and queen of the floral 
realm stands the rose, most beloved, most 
beautiful of flowers. Varying from the 
purest white to the deepest crimson, it is 
in each of its varieties a picture of ex- 
quisite, exuberant, perfect life. 

The name is derived from the Latin 
rosa and Greek rhodon and is, in botany, 
applied to corollas bearing separate, ses- 
sile petals. The island of Rhodes in the 
Mediterranean, our own little State, and 
the female cognomens of Rhoda and 
Rosamonde are the namesakes of the 
rose. 
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The rose was the favorite flower with 
the ancient Romans, and in their days 
of luxury no festival was complete un- 
decorated by its presence. The Em- 
peror Nero, it is said, had the ceilings of 
his banquet hall so arranged that now 
and again a shower of perfumed roses 
should fall upon his guests. The ex- 
pression ‘‘sub rosa’’ is believed to origi- 
nate in the idea that all matters discussed 
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under the pendant blossoms were to be 
‘considered in strict confidence. Others 
again refer its origin to the sect of the 
Rosicrucians of the seventeenth century 
(philosophers and fanatic alchemists), 
founded by Brother Rosencreux (rosy 
cross), who attained the ripe age of over 
a hundred years. 

The phrase ‘‘rosy fingered morn ’”’ 
seems to carry us back to mythological 
days, and almost all the words connected 
with the flower suggests pleasant images. 
The experiences of our neighbors, though 
of course never of ourselves, sometimes 
recall the story of the Sybarite, who, in 
the midst of his luxurious life, complained 
of the crumpled rose leaf on his couch. 

Many legends of saints and martyrs are 
connected with the rose. Saint Elizabeth, 
of Hungary, was so devoted to the poor 
that she was constantly giving to them. 
Her husband disapproved, and, meeting 
her one day, angrily demanded what 
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she had in her basket. ‘‘ Roses,’’ re- 
plied the alarmed wife, with whom charity 
evidently took precedence of truth. And 
lo! in reward for her benevolence, her 
words were verified, and instead of the 
bread and meat which had been placed 
therein, the basket was found to be full 
of flowers. 

Another old tradition represents the 
burning flames at the stake of one of the 
martyrs as turning into red and white 
roses in token of Divine approval. 

Not always has the rose been the sym- 
bol of love, festivity or happiness. It 
lent its name to that terrible internecine 
strife which rent England for 
twenty years, toward the close 
of the middle ages, and left an 
y indelible stain of blood across 
= the pages of history. The ‘‘War 
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of the Roses,’’ has been the poetic name 
by which that protracted contest has 
come down to us. But it is said that 
these badges were only revived. An old 
authority states that Edward, Earl of 
Lancaster, had red roses emblazoned on 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and 
Edward, the Black Prince, wears a 
coronet of white roses in his portrait in 
Richard II.’s missal in the Harlean col- 
lection. 

In the fifteenth century the purple 
thistle was adopted as the national emblem 
of Scotland, the Highland clans substitut- 
ing it on their banner for the figure of St. 
Giles. The legend is that in an attack 
by the Danes on the Scottish camp the 
enemy’s advance was betrayed bya cry of 
pain from one of their number, as his 
bare feet struck a prickly thistle. Its 


order, also named for St. Andrew, was 
instituted by James VII., II. of England, 
in 1687. 

















«‘ But Scotland’s thistle stings him to the life, 
And scorns to yield the long unequal 
strife.” 


The three-leaved shamrock, dear to all 
Irish hearts, is also said to have been an 
emblem among the ancient Persians. Its 
usual time of blooming is near St. Patrick’s 
Day. Many a sprig of its fading green 
leaves finds its way to America. 


«©T cut a sod of shamrock for the exile for 
away,” 


is the pathetic cry of the Irish mother, as 
she sends this remembrance to her absent 
boy. The tale is that St. Patrick in en- 
deavoring to explain the doctrine of the 
Trinity to an Irish chieftain, plucked a 
shamrock to convince him that what 
seemed so incomprehensible, the three in 
one, was yet illustrated in Nature, and 
persuaded by this demonstration, as he 
had not been by words, the convert ac- 
cepted the faith. 

An anecdote of the bonny pink heather- 
blossom tells us that: the ancient Picts 
possessed the art of brewing a beverage 
from these flowers. Unable, despite their 
gigantic stature and great numbers, to 
make head against the adroit and warlike 
Scots, they were at length exterminated 
to the last man. It is recorded that the 
only survivors of the final battle were a 
father and son, who were promised their 
lives on condition of revealing their 
mothod of making this drink. The father 
agreed, provided his son was first slain. 
The youth fell before a Scottish arrow, 
and again the secret was eagerly de- 
manded. ‘‘ Now do your worst,’’ said 
the old Pict stoically, ‘‘I will never re- 
veal a secret known to myself alone.’’ 
The infuriated Scots immediately dis- 
patched him, and thus numbered the 
fabrication of this unattainable beverage 
among the lost arts. In lighter vein runs 
the old saw, ‘‘ When heather is out of 
blossom then kissing is out of fashion,’’ 
since the tiny heather bells can be found 
nearly the year round. 

The flower of the bloom, planta genista, 
has given its name to the lofty race of 
the Plantagenets. Geoffry, the Hand- 
some, son of Fulc, of Jerusalem, count of 
Anjou, adopted it as his crest and rode 
into battle with a plume of the waving 
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yellow blossom in his bonnet; he 
**stooped from his saddle-bow,’’ says 
one chronicler, ‘‘ to snatch an iron glove- 
ful, and gave the gipsy flower’s name to 
a race of kings,’’ since he married the 
daughter of Henry I., and subsequently 
became the father of Henry II. 

The blue forget-me-not (myosotis) also 
has its history. It is considered the 
symbol of constancy, and grows near 
brooks, rivers and moist places. Its 
legend is that a pair of lovers, a knight 
and maiden, wandered by the Rhine, and 
the damsel craved the pale blue flower 
growing on the bank. In attaining it, 
the youth sank beneath the waves, rose 





once to the surface, threw the flower to 
his lady-love, exclaiming, ‘‘ Vergiss mein 
nicht /’’ and disappeared forever. 


‘The blue forget-me-nots that grow for happy 
lovers,” 


chants the poet Tennyson in the ‘‘ Song 
of the Brook.”’ 

Henry IV., of England, we are told, 
was the first to give to the forget-me- 
not its poetic and symbolic meaning. 
While in exile he added this flower to 
the design of the SS on his collar, en- 
twining it with the initial letter of his 
motto, ‘‘ Souveign de moy,’’ pleading as 
it were for remembrance in banishment. 
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Another story is told in connection 
with the tiny blossom, of Sir Antony 
Woodville, brother of Edward IV.’s 
queen. At her coronation ladies of 
the court presented him with a garter 
ornamented with the SS and the forget- 
me-not. In his own quaint words, ‘I 
know not how it happened, but all the 
ladies of the court environed me about, 
and anon I took heed that they had tied 
about my left knee a band of gold garn- 
ished with precious stones, which formed 
a letter, which, when I perceived, truth 
to say, it came nigher my heart than to 
my knee; and to the collar was hanging 
a noble flower of Souvenance and in 
manner of emprise. Then one of the 
ladies said to me, full sweetly, that’ I 
ought to take a step fitting for the time, 
and then each of them withdrew demurely 
to their places.’’ Finding within his 
cap, also, a letter written on vellum and 
bound with golden thread, he took it to 
the king. Edward broke the seal and 
gave him ‘‘ leave and license to accom- 
plish the contents of the said letter to 
bring the adventure of the flower of Sou- 
venance to a conclusion.’” Woodville 
then sent the articles of combat and the 
jeweled forget-me-not, by a herald, to 
the Count de la Roche, and requested 
that he would ‘‘touch the flower with 
his worthy and knightly hand in token 
of acceptance.’’ 

The laurel, ‘‘mead of mighty con- 
querors and poets sage,’’ is also fraught 
with story and legend. The sweet-scented 
bay is the variety which, in ancient times, 
was used to crown the victors in the Gre- 


cian games. It had small yellowish-green’ 


flowers that grew in axillary clusters. 
Daphne, pursued by Apollo, appealed to 
heaven for assistance, and was changed by 
Juno into a laurel bush. The baffled 
deity embraced the shrub and declared 
that it should be his chosen plant, hence 
all poets loved by Apollo are laurel- 
crowned. 

The chrysanthemum takes its place in 
our historical circle as the Imperial flower 
of Japan. It was emblazoned on the 
royal standard and embellished the regal 
costume. Japan is a land of flowers, and 
no other nation makes such a careful 
study of them for ornamental purposes. 
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The red rose was chosen as the badge 
of the Lancastarians, the white of the 
Yorkists. Somerset and the Earl of 
Warwick, tradition tells us, were walk- 
ing in the Temple gardens when a dis- 
pute began between them. Somerset, 
plucking a red rose, called upon the by- 
standers to declare their sympathy by 
taking either the flower he had selected, 
or the white rose accepted by Warwick. 
Queen Margaret assumed the red rose and 
gave dire offense to the powerful Earl. 
Those who could not obtain real flowers 
wore rosettes of ribbon or paper imita- 
tions. 

Edward IV., says Miss Strickland, was 
known as ‘‘the rose of Rouen,’’ from 
the place of his birth. His mother as 
‘*the rose of Raby. One of Edward’s 
coronation songs thus begins : 


“Now is the rose of Rouen grown to great 

honor, 

Therefore, sing we everyone, y-blessed 
is that flower. 

I warn ye everyorie that ye shall under- 
stand 

There sprang a rose in Rouen that spread 
to England ; 

Had not the rose of Rouen been, all Eng- 
land had been dour. 

Y-blessed be the time: God ever spread 
that flower.” 


We quote still another stanza of the 
quaint old rhyme: 


“The rose came to London full royally 

riding, 

Two archbishops of England, they crowned 
the rose king. 

Almighty Lord! save the rose and give 
him Thy blessing, 

And all the realm of England joy of his 
coroning, 

That we may bless the time God ever 
spread this flower.’’ 


It is said that Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, owes its existence to Margaret of 
Anjou and Elizabeth Woodville, and their 
names are thus united : 

«« Anjou’s heroine and the pale Rose 
The rival of her crown and of her woes.” 

From that time on the epithet of rose 
has doubtless been applied to many per- 
sons of noble blood. The Princess 
Royal of England, in modern days, was 
so called by the people. 

















Near Towton Field, where one of the 
deadliest battles of the ‘‘wars of the 
Roses’’ was fought, there formerly grew 
a dwarf rose, which was of a pure white, 
with a red spot in the centre of every 
petal, the under surface of each leaf turn- 
ing a dull crimson as it withered. 

No student of Shakespeare but is 
familiar with the grand historic plays of 
this period. 

The rose seems to turn from its tem- 
porary estrangement, as an emblem of 
war, to its natural place as a symbol of 
love and peace in the beautiful lines 
written by the unknown Yorkist soldier- 
poet to his Lancastrian lady-love : 


“If this fayre rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in thy bosom bare, 
’Twill blush to find itself less white 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


‘But should thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou mayst deign, 
With every pale ’twill change its dye 
And Yorkish turn again.”’ 


‘‘Lady, lover and rose,’’ aptly ob- 
serves one writer, ‘‘ are dust and ashes, 
but his pretty conceit is immortal.”’ 

In heraldry the rose is sometimes sur- 
rounded with the rays of the sun and 
called ‘‘ rose em soleil,’’ while the ‘‘ rose 
gules’’ is Lancaster, and the ‘‘ rose ar- 
gent’’ York. 

We learn from old pictures that at one 
time a wreath of roses seems to have been 
prescribed by court etiquette as the suit- 
able decoration for maidens attendant 
upon the queen. 

Another historic rose is that presented 
once a year by the Pope of Rome to 
some fair lady, as a proof of his appre- 
ciation of her piety and good works. 
This is a golden rose. It was at first a 
single blossom, chased and colored red, 
but later the entire plant was imitated in 
the precious metal and placed in a silver 
vase, the whole being about three feet in 
height. Various noted royalists have, 
in their time, been the recipients of this 
mark of favor—Mary of Scots, Maria 
Theresa, Isabella of Spain and others. 
The ‘‘ Order of the Golden Rose’’ is 
traditionally ascribed to the eleventh 
century, but in the limits of one article 
it is impossible to enumerate everything. 
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In Southern wilds beam the pure blos- 
soms of the Cherokee rose, its single 
petals outspread in graceful curves. 
Along by-ways and hedges, in this 
country, in England and in other lands, 
ramble and riot the sweet pink blooms of 
the wild rose ; while in her many petaled 
loveliness she stands unrivaled among 
garden flowers. As a decoration at fes- 
tivals, as a crown and compliment to 
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female beauty, it has ever been pre- 
eminently the favorite. 

The daisy has its historic aspect as the 
chosen emblem of Margaret of Anjou ; 
Marguerite being the French name for 
the flower. At her coming to England 
all wore her badge : 

“Of either sex, who doth not now delight 

To wear the daisy for Queen Marguerite.” 
And her royal spouse also, the old records 
tell us, had it engraved upon his plate. 
There is a picture of Margaret in which 
one of her courtiers is shown presenting 
her with a magnificent volume orna- 
mented with daisies. Says her biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ Daisies are seen growing in the 
garden of the palace ; daisies with their 
little red buttons are arranged in profu- 
sion at the sides of the title page ; daisies 
swarm in clusters around her armorial 
bearings and flourish in the margin of 
every page.”’ 

Burns’ lines to the daisy, if they have 
not exactly rendered it historic, have 
yet added fresh charm to the ‘‘ wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flower.”’ 

Innumerable are the traditions and 
stories which belong to the lily, and 
equally varied are the shapes and colors 
that it assumes—white, red, pink, yellow. 
Orange and purple are its protean hues. 
All the poets from the days of Homer 
chant its praises, with those of the rose 
and violet. Like the rose, authorities 
refer it toan Eastern origin. In some 
of its many forms it was an early orna- 
ment of sceptres, seals and robes among 
Roman, Greek, German and Spanish 
kings, and is even said to be found per- 
fectly sculptured on the head-dresses of 
Egyftian sphinxes. As the emblem of 
purity, the white lily is contrasted with 
the rose of Aphrodite ; and as the Rosa 
Junonis is fabled to have sprung from 
the milk of Hera. 

The lilium candidum is the special 
symbol of the Virgin, and artists of all 
times have delighted to paint her, as 
well as other saints, with a lily or lilies 
as accessories. The pink lily comes 
from Japan, and many of the deeper 
colored varieties grow wild in different 
countries. 

Though found as a devise at various 
periods in the past, and emblazoned on 
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their shields by many English and Scotch 
families the fleur-de-lis, ‘‘ flower de Luce ’’ 
of Shakespeare, is deemed the peculiar 
emblem of French royalty. ‘*On a 
field azure, three fleur-de-lis or,’’ is the 
heraldic nomenclature : 


“‘ Now by the lips of those ye love, 
Fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies! 
Upon them with the lance!” 


has rung as a battle-cry through many 
generations, though Macaulay’s version 
applies to the battle of Ivry. 

The theories of the source of the devise 
are manifold. Some claim it to have 
been originally lance heads or the ex- 
tremity of the francisque, the ancient 
javelin. A more picturesque beginning 
refers it to the period of Clovis I., 
who emblazoned the lilies as his armorial 
bearing, they being presented to him at 
his baptism by an angel. Again, a blue 
banner adorned with golden lilies is 
handed down from heaven. 

It was the Frankish custom, another 
authority tells us, to proclaim their new 
king by lifting him upon a shield and 
placing a blooming flag or iris in his 
hand as asceptre. The kings bore first 
an indefinite number, which later was 
reduced to three, said to be either typi- 
cal of the Trinity, or of the three races, 
Merovingian, Carlovingian and Capetian. 
The Bourbons were an offshot of this last, 
and had also their emblematic lily. 

From the twelfth century it was em- 
ployed as a symbol in France, not only 
by the kings, but by many noble families. 
One writer asserts that it was first adopted 
by Louis VII., from his name Florus. 
The compass is said to have been marked 
by Gioja of Amalfi with the flewr-de-lis, 
in honor of the King of Naples. 

High indeed did the royal flower hold 
its head, deeming at times that it was 
the superior of all others. This spirit is 
amusingly versed in the following lines: 


«Ah, quoth the stout Rodrigo; 

It is a shame I wis, 

To see the castle planted 
Above the fleur-de-lis. 

No harm I hope, good Father Pope, 
Although I moved thy chair. 

In pieces small he kicked it all 
"Twas of the ivory fair.” 

















The Florentines also claimed the lily 
as their typical flower, and we see it pic- 
tured on their buildings, their pottery 
and many other places. The legend 
which ascribes to it a heavenly origin 
runs thus: In 405, on a day dedicated 
to their youthful Saint Reparata, occurred 
a battle between the Florentines and the 
invading barbarians. An angelic form 
appeared, bearing a blood-red banner, 
emblazoned with a white lily, and vic- 
tory declared itself on the side of the 
Italians. In gratitude they adopted the 
lily as their emblem, and built a cathedral 
in honor of their deliverer. 

There isa story of a German maiden 
of the seventeenth century who spent her 
whole life in painting nothing but lilies, 
and finding the lover who sought her un- 
worthy of her affections, turned again 
for solace to her beloved blossoms, and 
died as she had lived, virgin and alone. 

Next perchance on our list stands the 
violet. We read of ‘violet crowned 
Athens,’’ and a picture seems to rise be- 
fore us of sunny skies, noble edifices, 
stately, pillared and graceful, gleaming 
out in ivory fairness against the ‘‘ eter- 
nal blue,’’ while at their base spread 
grassy slopes empurpled with this sweet 
and winsome flower. 

It was the first Napoleon’s favorite, 
and so well was his taste known that he 
was sometimes called the ‘ Violet Cor- 
poral.’’ A painting exists of a cluster of 
violets, in which can be traced the 
portraits of Napoleon, his wife and child. 
This was largely circulated among his 
partisans, and when he was endeavoring 
to escape from Elba, was used as a sort 
of password. ‘‘ Do you love the violet ?”’ 
was the question. A stranger would 
perhaps reply ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No,’’ but the 
initiated would respond ‘‘ 4h dien!’’ 

The pansy or pensée, so named, it is 
said, because its drooping head suggests 
thoughtfulness, is a parti-colored, cul- 
tivated variety which grows readily, and 
is a general favorite in the garden. This 
was introduced in 1810, by Lady Mary 
Bennet and her gardener, Mr. Richard- 
son. 

‘¢ By ashen roots the violets bfow,’’ 
sings Tennyson, and many lands know 
and love its modest presence. 
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The rose, the lily, the Scotch thistle, 
the Irish shamrock and the Japanese 
chrysanthemum compose a group which 
may bear the name of national, as well 
as historical flowers. 

There is an eti- 

quette of flowers, 

\ unknown among 

us. Their poets 

sing the beauty of 
the cherry and plum 
blossom, and extol 
the glories of the 
golden chrysan- 
themum. Oncea 
year the Emperor 
makes a festival in 
its honor, which is 
even more gorgeous 
















than those that celebrate the other flowers. 
The varieties of these flowers are innu- 
merable, both the daisy and marigold are, 
so to speak,cousins-german, and the Jap- 
anese chrysanthemum is now considered 
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among our choicest plants. Many flow- represented in one quarter by the English 
ers, which have no special story con- rose, in another by the French lily, and 
nected with them, yet bear historicnames. again by the thistle or the shamrock, as 
The trumpet flower, Bignonia, is called truly as may some of those whose feet 
for the Abbé Bignon, Librarian to Louis have never touched our soil. 

XIV. The Malmaison rose recalls the From the birth to the tomb, from the 
home of the Empress Josephine, Marshall _ bridal to the burial, flowers embellish our 
Neil, the Marie Antoinette and many pathway through life, and brighten with 
others summon from the past both names their beauty and sentiment even our 
and titles. graver hours, and in the words of the 

The American national flower has been __ poet, 

much discussed. The claims of golden- 
rod, arbutus and others have been warmly 
espoused and almost hotly contested. 
Scions of a varied nationality we may be Leigh North. 


““Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heaven’s own bowers ?’’ 





THE BIRTH OF SONG. 


SHEPHERD boy out on the hills at night ; 
The bright stars twinkling in the summer sky ; 
The hum of insects, and the fragrant air, 
Lull care to rest, and thought dawns on the mind ; 
A reed is rudely fashioned, and on the night 
There float tne witching notes that tell the world, 
That song is born. 


Wm. Sidney Hillyer. 














A SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


HAD lived in perfect health for 

thirty years. Every portion of my 

physical organism had found its 
powers exactly adapted to its duties. No 
function of any vital organ had given 
sensible hint of its activity, and seemingly 
threatened rebellion. Aside from the 
results of the trivial accidents inevitably 
incident to boyhood and young man- 
hood, I can truthfully say that I had 
never known an ache ora pain. I had 
always found a good appetite balanced 
against perfect digestion. Sound sleep 
had given me the prompt blessing of its 
presence whenever I sought it. Every 
power was so thorough, every faculty so 
fully in accord with its appropriate work, 
that exercise of them, even to a degree 
that would have been excessive in another 
man, was practically effortless. 

To say I was young, is to admit I 
must have been careless. The young 
and careless discount the future heavily 
in their drafts on the banks of health and 
strength. I had done all that. 

I had kept late hours, turning night 
into day and day into night when it 
suited my convenience. I had exposed 
myself to all sorts of weather, sleeping 
in the open air, when the pleasures of 
hunting enticed me to the field or the 
forest, without caring for the heat or 
cold, drought or deluge. I had enjoyed 
the pleasures of the table without re- 
straint, or the thought of it. I had 
rowed, run, jumped, wrestled, fenced, 
lifted, and taken part in every other sort 
of athletic exercise to which the ani- 
mal sense of power, plus the spiritual 
sense of ambition, attractively allures. 
In a word, I had used myself as though 
muscle were as immortal as mind—the 
physical as deathless as the soul. 

I shall never forget my thirtieth birth- 
day. I had a headache when I arose in 
the morning, which was an entirely new 
experience for me. Food did not taste 
good, and I left the table without having 
swallowed a half dozen mouthfuls. I 
started to walk to the parlor, from the 


dining-room, and grew so dizzy that I 
fell against the casing of the door, and 
had to ask the support of the arm of a 
friend. My limbs got numb, there was 
an uneasy feeling of discomfort in my 
back and hips. The light hurt my eyes. 
There was a horrivle buzzing in my 
ears. I felt sick, a thoroughly new sen- 
sation to me. 

The next day I was better. The day 
following that I was worse again, with a 
severe chill in the morning, and a dull 
and depressing fever in the afternoon. 
So the thing went, like the vibrations of 
a pendulum, until I had endured seven 
days—endured, tor the first time, in 
place of really Zvng/ ThenI gave up, 
and went to see a doctor. 

Doctor Ralph Clinton was a man I had 
known well for years. He had enjoyed 
an enviable reputation, both as physician 
and surgeon, and had made much money. 
He had worked hard and steadily, and 
was about to have the first real and 
extended vacation he had taken in ten 
years. I presume the knowledge of the 
fact that he would sail for Europe the 
next morning sent me to him a day or 
two sooner than J would have given up 
otherwise. 

My friend had practically turned his 
entire practice over to another physician, 
for the time being, and I was the last 
patient hesaw in America. He objected, 
at first, to looking into my case at all, 
and the reasons which led him, finally, 
to do as I wished, were social rather than 
professional. 

He took me into his private office, 
opened the blinds, unlocked several 
drawers and cabinets, and proceeded to 
make a critical examination of the man 
who was ailing for the first time in his 
life. 

Patients were so numerous with him, 
under ordinary circumstances, that a fel- 
low was fortunate who got—supposing, 
of course, that he needed it—ten minutes 
of Clinton’s time. He had, of course, 


no one but me to look at that afternoon. 
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But he had packing, leave-taking, the 
completion of a thousand and one little 
bits of business to attend to. I remem- 
ber thinking it very complimentary to 
me, very generous and gentlemanly in 
him, that he gave me the time and at- 
tention he did. I was with him not less 
than two hours. 

He wrote at the end of our interview, 
just before I bade him farewell and uttered 
my good wishes for the pleasure of his 
voyage and journey, some five or six pre- 
scriptions for me. ‘Two or three of 
them, I noticed, were very long. It 
seemed to me rather unlike what I had 
supposed was usual; but I had only a 
general and vague impression on which 
to base an opinion, being, as I have said, 
absolutely without experience. And, if 
anything in his manner had been calcu- 
lated to annoy and alarm me, the brevity 
of the directions he gave served to thor- 
oughly reassure. He spoke in the most 
general way, saying nothing regarding 
either exercise or diet. I went home, 
half doubting the wisdom of admitting 
my case a serious one—to the extent of 
taking the medicine he had prescribed. 
I had the best night’s rest that had been 
mine since my first sick morning. I 
awoke refreshed, and rose strong and 
happy. I said to myself that I guessed I 
was well again. 

Before sitting down to breakfast, I 
looked over my mail. It was not volu- 
minous that morning. The second letter 
was from Dr. Clinton. It read as follows : 

‘“My Dear FrIEND:—By the time 
you get this I shall be on the Atlantic. 
I do not intend to return home for two 
years. Consequently, I write you this 
evening. 

‘* Had you been my patient two years 
;ago—or possibly even one—it may be I 
should have been spared the necessity of 
either telling or writing you the message 
which I feel it my duty tosend. Were 
I to remain in America, where I could 
see you every day or two, watch every 
ebb and flow in the tide of the fight of the 
physical against the insidious advance of 
the foe whose success is inevitable, I 
should not tell you the truth for months ; 
indeed, I might never tell you; your own 
good sense might so far help you as to 
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make that needless. But, as it is, I have 
a duty to perform; you have a right. 
You are a person of culture, education, 
experience ; I beg you to bring to your 
aid every power that is yours, be it natu- 
ral or acquired. You have wealth; you 
can give yourself all the ease that fate can 
allow any individual. You have no fam- 
ily ; you have no wrong-doing of any sort 
with which to reproach yourself—no 
moral wrong-doing, I mean. You have 
six months, at least, outside the contin- 
gencies of accident that are possibilities 
to any and all, in which to prepare for a 
change of worlds; you may have nearly 
a year. The timeseems short? I know 
it, my good friend ; and God knows how 
gladly I would write otherwise than as I 
must. The truth is, you haven't a year 
of life left! And one may do much— 
much to reconcile friends-—much to help 
oneself to needed resignation—even in 
six months. It may not help you much 
to be told that physicians are compelled, 
sometimes, to pass professional sentences 
of death with the end of all things set 
much nearer at hand than is true in your 
case. It is true, however, I had, once, 
to tell a man, who had no suspicion that 
he was seriously sick, that he would die 
within twenty-four hours. Think how 
much more merciful circumstances and 
conditions allow me to be to you than to 
him. - You may find a comfort in the 
thought. It may help you to bear your 
trouble if you will remember that it 
might be worse—that for others it has 
been worse. 

‘“<You will pardon me, I feel sure, for 
writing very fully. You will forgive me 
for being, at this time of departure, more 
a friend than a physician. That being 
so, may I ask you to remember that all 
must die? There may be advantages in 
going early. The knowledge that enables 
one to set a limit in time beyond which 
life cannot extend, is not all a disadvan- 
tage—not all a matter for horror and 
regret. You may die to-morrow, in any 
one of a thousand ways, as may any one 
now living. To say to any one, at your 
age, ‘ You will not live more than seventy 
years more,’ would be to make a state- 
ment so natural and quite-to-be-expected 
as to leave the hope of its proving false 




















so infinitely small as to be too ridiculous 
for consideration. But the horror at the 
end is the same as the other horror—the 
horror at the end of the statement I have 
had to make in your case. 

‘¢ You will naturally wish to know how 
I am sure of my ground. Well, Iam not 
sure. No physician ever is. No one 
ever can be. As long as God creates no 
two human beings exactly alike, so long 
will there be chances, while life lingers. 
I have known one man to recover from 
a serious wound, when another, hurt in 
precisely the same way, died in a quarter 
of an hour. I have known illness to 
spare when science and sense alike agreed 
it was impossible. But you need hug no 
delusion to your breast ; there are cases 
that are ‘one in ten thousand,’ but yours 
will not be—is not. Iam indulging in 
nothing paradoxical when I say that 
there is not one chance in ten thousand 
that it will be. 

‘«T examined you thoroughly. I spent 
two hours in doing it. Why? Simply 
because my friendship was pleading 
against my professional skill. My judg- 
ment had sentenced you to the grave be- 
fore you had been with me ten minutes. 

‘¢ Everything is against you—every- 
thing. There isn’t a single hopeful 
thing to be said. I know, because I 
have balanced what zs with you against 
what has been in the recorded cases of 
hundreds of others, all of whom have 
gone the fearful way that you must. 

‘¢ You wonder how you must act? It 
makes no difference—none at all. If 
you enjoy exercise, take it. If you pre- 
fer inactivity, enjoy it. Eat and drink 
when you like, what you like, as much 
or as little as you like. Go into society, 
or remain at home. You cannot hinder 
the coming of the day of your death. 
Nor can you hurry it much. 

‘¢Pain? Some—notmuch. A feeling 
of: lassitude—lameness. A general giv- 
ing way of the powers. Then, some 
day, a sudden faintness, blindness, and 
cessation of the processes of life; you 
will go out like a candle in a tempest. 

‘Medicine? I have written more 


prescriptions than you really need. If 
the medicines ease you—please you—nse 
If the trouble is too great, let 


them. 
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them alone. It will make little differ- 
ence. And now, having done my duty, 
as hard for me as it has been for you, 
there is only one thing left for me to say, 
farewell! farewell! When we next meet 
it will be in a world where no death is! 
‘« Your sincere friend, 
** Ralph Clinton.” 

I ate no breakfast that morning. 

The letter read, I sank back in my 
chair, and fainted dead away. It was 
noon before they brought me to myself 
again. 

During the afternoon I lay on my bed. 
I thought little. The stunning force of 
the blow I had received had numbed my 
mental powers. But by the time even- 
ing came, I was nervously alert and active. 
I not only could not sleep, but I could 
not bear to lie down, and to put out the 
lights. I must think—think ! 

It was late, almost midnight, when 
there came a furious ring at my door bell. 
Knowing that the servants must have 
retired, I answered the bell myself. I 
found Arthur Arnold standing there, a 
young business man with whom I had 
had some acquaintance, but with whom 
I had never been intimate. He looked 
ghostly in the dim light of the hall, and 
he shivered as though some internal chill 
was well nigh freezing him. 

‘“*«Good evening, Mr. French,’’ he 
said; ‘‘may I come in and talk to you 
for a little time?’’ 

I suddenly felt that conversation with 
some one was what I needed, especially 
conversation with some one as wretched 
as myself—and he looked worse, on the 
whole, than I felt. I knew that an inter- 
view with him would help lift me out of 
myself. I gladly begged him to come in. 
I eagerly hoped he wanted some sort of 
favor, and that I might have, at least, the 
mournful pleasure of seeing him go away 
happy. 

‘‘ Perhaps you know what I want?’”’ 
he suggested, hesitatingly. 

‘< T haven’t the least idea.’’ 

‘* You haven’t heard, then?’’ 

«‘T have heard nothing.’’ 

**T’ll tell you the story. I am in 
I have obligations 
which I am unable to meet. Failure 
now will mean that I lose everything. 
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Could I have the ready money with 
which to continue in business for a few 
months, I should not only save the earn- 
ings of years, but should reap a profit as 


well. You see the situation ?”’ 
‘‘T see it. You have applied at the 
banks ?’’ 


‘‘T have. But there has nothing re- 
sulted from it. I have no security to 
offer—beyond my word, my honor, my 
good name.’’ 

«« That should be sufficient.”’ 

‘Do you mean, Mr. French, can you 
mean, that you would take such security ?”’ 

Before my interview with Doctor Ralph 
Clinton I wouldn’t have done so. But 
now I hesitated. I seemed already with- 
drawn from the world. Death was so 
closely crowding me that I seemed suf- 
focated and robbed of room in which to 
breathe. I had two millions of property. 
I hadn’t a relative in the world. I had 
from six to twelve months to live. To 
see this man go out happy would per- 
haps pay me for all it would cost. I 
answered his question by asking another. 

‘“¢ How much do you want?”’ 

‘‘Why, I think five thousand dollars 
—perhaps four—’’ 

‘« Suppose we say ten?’’ I suggested, 
taking out my check book. And the 
man broke down and cried, and mingled 
the wildest and most incoherent thanks 
with a flood of happy tears. 

‘¢The—the notes—the rate of in- 
terest ?’’ he asked. 

I laughed, and tried to imagine I did 
it easily and naturally. ‘* You—you 
may die,’’ I said, steadily enough, 
though my voice broke a little, in spite 
of my efforts, as I continued, ‘‘or even 
I may. Let this matter stand as it is. 
Pay me when you please. I leave it en- 
tirely to you.”’ 

And I rose and showed the happy man 
out, finding it hard to get away from the 
clinging clasp of his grateful hand. 

As he went down the steps, and walked 
rapidly away, while I stood in the door- 
way watching him, a stooping figure, 
with a shuffling gait, came lounging 
along. He met Mr. Arnold a half dozen 
paces from the foot of the steps. He 
gave him a short glance, and seemed 
about to speak to him. He hesitated, 
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thought better of his impulsive intention, 
and came on to the foot of the steps. 

He looked up at me, found something 
in my face that he liked, and came 
shambling slowly up. 

‘* [amin trouble, sir,’’ he said, and—”’ 

‘« Come in, and let me hear about it,’’ 
I replied. 

**T’ll not sit down,’’ he said, slowly, 
‘‘indeed I’ll not go into your parlor. 
It’s no place for suchasI. But, if you'll 
be so kind as to listen, I’ll—’’ 

‘I’m rather tired,’’ I said, ‘‘ and, if 
you’ ll pardon the frankness, your appear- 
ance speaks as loud as words could. It’s 
money, I suppose—’’ 

‘¢ Of course it’s money,’’ he growled. 
‘«Did you ever know a case in which 
the need of money wasn’t involved? I 
téll you, sir—’”’ 

‘¢ Never mind, never mind, I said, 
soothingly. ‘Will you tell me how 
much money to-night would make you 
perfectly happy ?”’ 

His face worked strangely, and I really 
feared this fellow was going to weep as 
Arnold had. And that would have been 
dreary and disagreeable—much worse 
than in the case of a gentleman. 

‘* You—you are laughing at me?”’ 

‘* Not at all.’’ 

‘‘And you mean tosay you’d give—’’ 

‘“‘T didn’t say that. I was asking, 
not promising. But I wanted to know. 
I gave the man you met my check for 
ten thousand—’’ 

‘« Yes, and took his mortgage,”’ 
rupted the tramp. 

‘‘No. I took nothing but his word 
of honor.”’ 

‘¢ His word of honor! ”’ said the vaga- 
bond, meditatively ; ‘‘ his word of honor! 
I haven’t such security to offer—not— 
not now. But if I had a hundred dol- 
lars—’’ 

‘You wouldn’t be satisfied.”’ 

‘“‘T would be. I would be. 
knows I would be.”’ 

I took out my purse. I took out five 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. I put the 
money into his hands. I took him by 


inter- 


God 


the shoulders, and gently, but firmly, 
put the unresisting fellow out. He was so 
dazed that he actually forgot to. thank me. 

I went in happier than I had supposed 
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I ever could be again, and sat down to 
think. Seriously, the situation demanded 
an immediate attention to my financial 
future. I must make a will— 

And who should have the money? 
Who should own in my place when I was 
dead ? 

I drew up a little list of bequests easily 
enough. ‘To Ralph Clinton, ‘for ser- 
vices that went beyond medical assist- 
ance, and became loyal friendship, ten 
thousand dollars.’’ ‘To Arthur Arnold, 
‘¢in memory of the confidence reposed 
in me by him, ten thousand dollars in 
cash, together with such sum or sums as 
he may owe me at the time of my de- 
cease.’’ Small sums to my servants; 
small sums to several of my friends and 
acquaintances ; and then, to what or to 
whom should the bulk of my fortune go? 
Who should spend the two millions I had 
hoped would serve me and my pleasures 
for so long? 

I went over a long list, mentally, of 
the men I knew and liked. I weighed 
each in my spiritual balance. I found 
every one wanting. Among the women— 
let me see. I went over the names of 
those who had married into my circle of 
intimate male friends, or out of the cir- 
cle of intimate female friends. Bah! To 
give the money to any one of them would 
be little less than to give it to the man 
whose name she bore. And I wasn’t so 
dead, not yet, as to be quite ready to do 
that. 

Schools,churches, hospitals, museums ? 
I thought not. If I had been worth ten 
millions, instead of two, I might have 
thought otherwise ; two millions for the 
charity—ten to make sure that the law- 
yers and trustees would see the two hon- 
estly expended! That would have been 
something like. But, as it was, I thought 
the charity scheme an unwise one. There 
were children in the families of some of 
my friends who would find benefit in such 
legacies as I might leave. But it might 
spoil—ruin. I wanted to go to my grave, 
since go I must, with as little mischief 
charged to my account as might be. The 
children must wait, taking their chances 
with their parents, or earning their own 
fortunes in due time. I fearfully and 
doubtingly counted myself out. 
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If I selected a single woman— 

Well, there was Bertha Barclay. Really, 
there didn’t seem to be anyone else. 

Bertha Barclay didn’t need the money. 
She had all she could use. Probably 
not a tenth as muchas I had, to besure ; 
but her simple tastes, her quiet life, her 
sensible and unostentatious charities, her 
—her— And I went to sleep in my 
chair, and really had a wonderfully good 
night’s rest. I awoke in the morning, 
a little doubtful as to where reality left 
off and dream-life began ; but full of the 
decision that Miss Bertha Barclay was to 
be my heiress. 

I ate a good breakfast; because I 
needed the strength it would give. The 
interview I had in mind would very 
likely be a trying one. I relished the 
breakfast, too; though it didn’t seem 
right and natural that Ishould. I looked 
over the mail and the morning paper. 
Then I went up and made a very early 
call on Miss Bertha Barclay. I had never 
called upon her at so early an hour before 
—never. Indeed, I don’t think I had 
ever called a dozen times in all. 

‘* Miss Barclay!’’ I said, somewhat 
desperately and excitedly, when we were 
once seated in her parlor, ‘‘I have been 
producing a great deal of hard and seri- 
ous thought lately. And a large share of 
it has had you in it. I—I have decided, 
unless you have objections so serious that 
I cannot overcome them, that I wish you 
to succeed to my property when I am 
dead. And so—-and so—’’ 

‘‘Mr. French, Charles,’’ she said, 
‘* this is very sudden—very unexpectedly. 
But I’m not going to beso dishonest and 
prudish as to say I’ve never hoped it; 
the fact is—I have. So the answer is, 
yes! Call me Bertha, please—and kiss 
me!”’ 

Yes, I called her Bertha. I kissed her. 
I think any man, in my place, would 
have done the same. Then, as soon as I 
could, without feeling awkward—and 
without appearing in an unseemly hurry 
—I got away, and thought the whole 
matter over. I might have only six 
months left of life ; they bade fair to be 
eventful months, if last night and this 
morning might be taken as samples of 
what a fellow was to expect. 
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I got better and better, every day. I 
wondered if love was proving itself a 
tonic? Or were appearances deceptive ? 
Was I really going rapidly to my death? 
I got Miss Barclay—Bertha, 1 mean— 
to set the wedding day for the end of a 
half year’s waiting. I am going to be 
ungallant enough to say that I think it 
would have pleased her better to have 
had the waiting shorter. 

The vessel in which Dr. Ralph Clinton 
sailed was lost at sea. For a long time 
nothing at all was heard of it, and people 
hoped, because there was no certainty 
that they shouldn’t. Then wreckage was 
found, including a life-boat bottom up ; 
that settled the question beyond doubt or 
hope. I continued taking the doctor’s 
medicine, though I used to feel unwilling 
to be ‘‘doctored by a dead man.’’ I 
became, so it seemed to me, startlingly 
robust—ridiculously heaithy, and finally, 
the day before my marriage, I consulted 
the best doctor I could find—the best 
one, I really believe, after Ralph Clinton, 
of course, and next to him, that I have 
ever known. He gave me a thorough 
and searching examination—from head 
to foot—because I strenuously insisted 
upon it, and wouldn’t let him off with 
less, though he laughed at me and my 


anxiety from the very beginning. Voth- 
ing atled me, nothing whatever. 
I married Bertha Barclay. She was 


the best woman I ever knew, and made 
the sweetest and noblest wife that ever 
blessed a man. 

I married her. That was forty years 
ago. A month since—when supper was 
announced, I went out to the piazza, 
where she sat, to call her, and God’s 
holy angel of death had been before me. 
She sat smiling, facing the east, with her 
work done—her rest begun. In a little 
time, possibly within the space of a year 
or its half, I shall go too, and meet her, 
and be with her forever. Sentence of 
death, to that extent now, would be a 
source of joy, rather than a horror. But 
the time is likely to be longer delayed 
than that; I am so vigorous that it will 
take a long time to wear me out. 

It is a great many years since I received 
Arthur Arnold’s check for the ten thou- 
sand dollars I lent him, and for the in- 
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terest on it. It is a great many years 
since I had an express package from an 
unknown individual, with'a sum that was 
a liberal advance on a hundred dollars. 
But it is only to-day that I have received 
two letters, one signed with Arthur Ar- 
nold’s name, and the other unsigned, 
extracts from which I wish to use. 

Both letters begin by speaking thanks 
to me. Both express sympathy for me 
in my bereavement. Both express a wish 
that the rest of my life may be pleasant 
and peaceful. 

‘*You did more for me than you 
knew,’’ says Arnold in his letter ; ‘‘ more 
than I have ever admitted to any human 
being. I had been everywhere else; I 
had tried in every reasonable way ; there 
was no more likelihood of your granting 
my request, so I said to myself, than 
there was of your coming to your door 
and calling me in to receive your charity 
unasked. It was little more than an ac- 
cident that I called at your house at all. 
I was simply passing, on my way to the 


river. It was my last chance—my last 
hope. You saved me from suicide.’’ 
Exactly. And only the fact that I 


supposed my days were numbered caused 
me to give his astounding proposition a 
minute’s consideration. 

‘«T was out of work, out of luck, out 
of money,’’ writes the other man, ‘‘ and 
my wife was dying, half-way across the 
continent from me; I was as fully deter- 
mined to have one hundred dollars, or 
more, before morning, as any man was 
ever determined on anything in this 
world ; I was well armed ; indeed, a good 
revolver was about the only article of 
value I had left. I had decided to attack 
the next well-dressed man I met; and, 
as I couldn’t afford to run the chances of 
escape, alarm, arrest and identification, I 
had resolved to give my victim no chance 
for telling tales. I am a wealthy man, 
respected, honored, and happy. Tramp 
though I was, I never committed a crime. 
No deed done by me ever gives me an 
uneasy thought—ever costs me an hour's 
sleep. But my intentions, my purposes, 
oh, my God! how sincerely I have re- 
pented them; how truly I have given 
thanks for the providential guidance that 
led my steps to your door. An hour 
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later, but for you, I should have been a 
murderer !”’ 

Precisely. And he wouldn’t have had 
a second glance from me if I had supposed 
I had the same fair chances of life that 
were possessed by other men. 

I married Bertha Barclay—or shall I 
say she married me? I never told her 
the truth regarding my intentions that 
morning—never. I loved her altogether 
too well long before I got well enough 
acquainted to venture the discussion of 
so difficult and dangerous a topic. But 
only the fact that a dying millionaire 
had to do something with his money 
ever led me to her side. Fortunate, 
fortunate man! And I have half a dozen 
sons to inherit what I shall leave soon. 

I went toa physician to-day—to the 
man I consulted the day before my wed- 
ding. I hada very serious question to 
ask him. 

‘¢ Suppose a person stricken with such 
a disease as you usually call fatal,’’ said 
I, ‘‘and thoroughly deceived as to its 
nature. Might hope and imagination 
cure ?’’ 

‘¢It is not impossible, perhaps,’’ he 
said, slowly, ‘‘though unless the mode 
of life changed greatly—with the inter- 
ests and affections turned into new chan- 
nels-—nothing could be more unlikely. 
A turning aside of the whole life. But, 
no, I will not say that. If ever true, the 
chances would be only one in millions. 
It is true, sometimes, that the swiftest 
diseases move tardily through some sys- 
tems; I suspect that is true in those 
cases, especially in which the patients 
have little or no suspicion of the truth. 
A disease that ordinarily kills in one 
year, for instance, has been said to have 
taken a half century in doing its dread 
work. But, Mr. French, we are getting 
far from the solid and stable ground of 
well established facts; it is unwise to 
wander through the dangerous lowlands 
of theory and obscure diagnosis. And 
why do you inquire? You know that 
nothing serious ever ailed you!”’ 

‘* Yes, I know that. And I know sev- 
eral other things. And there are several 
things I don’t know that I'd like to.” 

I know, for instance, that I found this 
letter, yellow with age, among my dead 


wife’s papers, only to-day. I know it 
was dated the day that Ralph Clinton 
started for the vacation that will never 
know an end: 


‘¢ My Dear FRIEND :—I’ve prescribed 
some medicines, because there are some 
little irregularities in your system that 
need medicine. Nature would attend to 
the affair in time; medicine will help 
hurry the matter. 

‘¢ I’ve thought, however, that the care- 
ful and exhaustive examination I’ve 
given you may have caused you somé 
needless alarm. If so, allow me to dis- 
abuse you of all your fears at once. You 
are not sick; you are not going to be. 
The symptoms manifested in your case, 
the aches and pains you have felt, would 
have been disregarded by any one who 
had been used to less than the superb 
health that has always been yours. 

‘* Practically, nothing ails you—noth- 
ing whatever. 

‘* Sincerely yours, 
‘‘Ralph Clinton.”’ 


I think I know that letter was written 
to me. I think I know that the one I 
got was written to Bertha Barclay. And 
that is why I went and questioned the 
doctor to-day. And the reason why I 
don’t tell him all I might—preparatory 
to pressing the question home again—is 
the feeling that he would speak even 
more guardedly than he does now. 

I’d like to know what would have be- 
come of Bertha Barclay, of me, of a 
gentleman named Arthur Arnold, and of 
a tramp, to whom you may assign any 
name you think fitting, if the doctor 
hadn’t put those letters in wrong en- 
velopes? I’d like to know what would 
have happened to me, and to Bertha 
Barclay, if Ralph Clinton had lived, and 
written to either of us? 

I’d like to know what I’d do with all 
my money, one of these days that’s com- 
ing soon, if men, married women, the 
children of my friends, schools, churches, 
museums, and hospitals, were all counted 
out—the sweetest young woman that ever 
lived, married, grown old, gone to her 
grave—yes, I’d like to know what I could 
do—if J hadn't six sons ? 

Clarence Miles Boutelle. 


\ 











UNDER THE PINES. 
UNDER THE PINES. 
Amid the shadows cool and sweet 
My trees give refuge from the heat; 
Within their tent-like shade I lie 
Close shut from glare of noon-day sky; 
And sleep and dream and wake again 
With peace and rest in heart and brain, 
While all the fingers of the breeze 
Awake their hidden harmonies. 


And cool beneath the fretted sky 
The idle days go drifting by; 

The pine-trees mingled sob and song 
Is with me all the summer long, 

And to its measured sweetness low 
Rare pictures seem to come and go, 
And drooping palms across the sea 
Breathe softly endless songs to me. 





In idle mood—in drowsy play 

The waning summer glides away; 

By glacier rim, or fringe of snow, 

Where shy, sweet thoughts of summer grow, 
I hear below the frozen line 

The storm song of the mountain pine, 

Or glimpse through rifts of cloudy swirl 

The ghostly mountain peaks of pearl. 


In cool procession to and fro 

The airy shadows swing and go; 

And through the pines, soft murmur runs, 
The myrtle’s song of southern suns, 
While lifted far in wavy line 

Stand swarthy domes of Appennine, 

Or wastes of gray, palm bordered sand, 
Or fir-framed aisles of Oden-land! 


Deep peace within the shadow throng 
Distils from croon of drowsy song; 

I take the blessed boon it brings 
And drift away on idle wings, 

Where care is not, and vision clear, 
In fancy’s mellow atmosphere, 

And dream amid the shadows’ play 


The happy dreams of yesterday. 
Dr. Benj. F. Leggett. 

















A PAIR OF JACKS. 
(A Farce.) 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr. JoHN PHILLIPs, 

Mr. JOHN PHELPs, 

Miss PENELOPE SEAGRAVE, 
From Massachusetts. 

Miss Daisy Morris, Fler niece. 

LUCRETIA, The ‘‘ help.”’ 


Cattle-man. 
Cow-boy. 





The scene is laid in the Rocky Moun- 
tain town of Lessources, State of Eldo- 
rado. 

Time: Present. 

Scene: <A_ neatly-furnished parlor. 
Table and three chairs—one an easy 
chair—center. Small table—right center. 
Window—right, and door—right upper. 
Two doors—left. Table with china upon 
it between. Door at back—center. 





Discovered. Lucretia dusting furni- 
ture. 

Lucretia: Oh, this dust! Always 
dusting! The man who named these 
mountains the ‘‘ Rocky ’’ mountains was 
certainly not a woman, or he’d have 
called them the ‘‘ Dusty’’ mountains ; 
and then this old lady, she can’t put up 
with a speck of dust. It’s always ‘‘ Lu- 
cretia, just bring a cloth and tidy up a 
bit, if you please.’’ She’s always polite, 
and just as nice as pie, I’ll say that for 
her, but if folks can’t stand a bit of dust, 
why, they ought to stay back in Massa- 
chusetts, where they belong, and not 
come to livein Eldorado. (Clock strikes 
three.) My! Three o'clock, and this 
is my Jack’s day for coming in from the 
ranch; I’ll have to hurry, or he’ll be 
here before I’ve had time to fix myself. 

(Enter Aunt. L.) 

Aunt: Lucretia? 

Lucretia: Well? 

AuNT: (Aside: Dear me!) Have 
you dusted the china? 

LucretT1A: No, ma’am. 

AunT: Very well, I’ll do that myself. 
Please be very particular, as I’m expect- 
ing a visitor this afternoon. 

Lucretia: Yes, ma’am. (Aside: So 


am I. . 
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Aunt. (Dusting China.) Dear me! 
How the dust does penetrate into these 
houses. Do all the houses in Lessources 
let in the dust like this, Lucretia? 

Lucretia: I guess they mostly does, 
ma’am, ’specially them as is next the 
mountains. 

AunT: Dear me! The gentleman 
who wrote that book on ‘‘ Lessources 
and Its Scenic Environs ’’—what is his 
name? (Zakes book off table.) Oh, 
yes; ‘* Lessources and Its Famous Scenic 
Environs,’’ by ‘‘ George Prince Regent 
Buckingham ’’—yes, he is certainly very 
correct in his description of the climate 
of Eldorado, it is indeed the land of sun- 
shine; he omitted, though, to mention 
the dust. 

Lucretia: I’m done now, ma’am. 

Aunt: Oh, very well. Don’t go out 
this afternoon, please, as I’m expecting 
a visitor, and I shall want some tea 
presently. 

Lucretia: No, ma’am; I’m going to 
stay home this evening, anyway. (Zxi?, 
L.) 

AuNnT: Dear me! The servants in 
Lessources are really—but I mustn’t say 
servants ; the help, I mean. I suppose 
if I were to call Lucretia a servant she 
would leave at once, and I should be left 
quite helpless—dear me, help-less—-I 
actually made a pun; how glad I am 
that nobody heard me. (.Si#s.) 

Now, I must look over Cousin Wil- 
liam’s letter again, and see what he has 
to say about Mr. John Phelps, or Mr. 
John Phillips, whichever it may be. 
(Reads:) ‘*My Dear Cousin: There 
is a young fellow, a sort of semi-detached 
nephew of mine, named John Phelps,’’ 
or is it Phillips? I wish Cousin William 
would write more distinctly (reads) 
‘‘named John Phelps,’’ or Phillips, 
‘‘who is ranching it somewhere near 
Lessources ; I wish you would send him 
a line, and ask him to call; he is a first- 
rate young fellow, a college graduate, 
and very well off, and if he and Daisy 
should hit it off together,’’ ‘* hit it off,’’ 
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what an expression (reads) ‘‘should hit 
it off together it would suit me very well ; 
but you must not let Daisy get the least 
inkling of your design, or she will kick 
over the traces directly.”’ ‘‘ Kick over 
the traces!’’ How can a man use such 
an expression? concerning his own 
daughter, too. Thoughit is perfectly true, 
if Daisy suspected that I had invited a 
gentleman here, purposely, too ; dear me, 
she would snub him dreadfully ; and me, 
oh, dear, how very uncomfortable it 
would be for me. (Reads.) ‘‘ His ad- 
dress is Box 632, Lessources, Eldorado.’’ 
It is very fortunate that he gives the box 
number, because I have written to Mr. 
John Phelps, and it would be very awk- 
ward if it ought to have been Mr. John 
Phillips, and the wrong gentleman should 
come in, especially as I don’t know Mr. 
Phelps ; but of course, having the box 
number obviates the possibility of any 
such mischance as that. Dear me, Daisy 
ought to be coming in; she has had a 
very long ride. Ah! here she comes. 
(Enter Daisy, in riding habit.) Well, 
my dear. 

Daisy: Well, Aunty!’ ' (rather excit- 
able manner throughout). 

Aunt: Had you a pleasant ride? 

Daisy: Oh, delightful! Such a glo- 
rious day! Such fun! We rode all up 
Badger creek, and over the foothills, 
and half way up Mount Zebulon, and 
then we—we— 

Aunt: Who are ‘‘ we?”’ 

Daisy: Oh, Jessy, and Kitty, and 
Mr. Peters and a gentleman named Jack, 
a real cow-boy. 

Aunt: And did you call the gentle- 
man ‘‘ Jack?”’ 


Daisy: Everybody else did, you 
know. 
Aunt: But, my dear, you really 


should pay some attention to social pro- 
priety. Hadn’t the gentleman named 
Jack any other name? 

Daisy: Oh, I suppose he had ; but he 
said he preferred being called by his 
front name. 

Aunt: ‘Front name!’’ dear me! what 
a very odd expression ! 

Daisy: That’s a cow-boy expression, 
you know; now we’ve come to live in 
Eldorado—the domain of cow-boys—we 
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must try to adapt ourselves to our sur- 
roundings. You know ‘if you live with 
the coyotes, you must learn to howl.”’ 


AunT: My dear! My dear! How 
you do— 
Daisy: Don’t I? Who knows but 


that I may conclude to do the thing ‘up 
to the handle’’—cow-boy expression— 
marry a native, and settle down in Eldo- 
rado for good. So you had better pre- 
pare your mind, Aunty, to welcome a 
harum-scarum nephew-in-law, who has 
forgotten how to speak his mother-tongue, 
and who has no subject of conversation 
but the different breeds of cattle, such as 
‘*breachy stock ’’ and ‘‘ mavericks,’’ and 
—a—those are the only kinds I know yet. 

AunT: My dear! My dear! You 
don’t know what you are talking about. 
You really must wof. Marry a cow-boy / 
Why, you silly child, cow-boys are the 
roughest of the rough. Only the other 
day I read in a Boston periodical that 
they do nothing but gallop about the 
country all summer, and then spend the 
rest of their time in gambling, and other 
wicked thing. Why, I should not at all 
wonder—I hope I am not doing them 
any injustice—but I really should mor be 
surprised to hear that some of them had 
a habit of swearing—sometimes. Dear 
me! And, as you say, they are quite 
uneducated, and you really should not 
make such remarks about marrying a 
cow-boy, even in fun; it isn’t pretty, 
and, besides— Dear me!! (Pockets 
letter hastily.) 

Daisy: Besides what, Aunty, besides 
what, eh? 


AunT: Dear me! (Fans herself.) 


Daisy: Ah! ah! Some secret! Let 
me see that letter! I saw it--I saw the 
handwriting ! 


AuNT: Dear me! 

Datsy: I mustn’t talk of marrying a 
cow-boy, eh? Oh, you deepand design- 
ing old Aunt! I believe you have some 
wicked plot to make me marry somebody 
I don’t want to—well, I’ll rebel at once. 
I will marry a cow-boy ; the very first 
one who asks me. There! 

Aunt: (Seated, Z. C.) Then I shall 
be obliged to keep a very strict watch on 
you—lI intend to be perfectly lynx-eyed. 
Yes, that will be very appropriate; the 




















- lynx, I believe, is a Rocky mountain 
animal, and, as you say, ‘‘if you live 
with the coyoodles, you must learn to 


scream.’’ I shall adopt that as my own 
motto. (Looking very severe—as she im- 
agines.) 

Daisy: (Laughing, dancing around, 


and kissing Aunt over back of chair.) Oh, 
you silly old Aunty! Let me look at 
the lynx-eyes. (Lifting Aunt’s chin.) 
Lynx-eyes! They’re just the very same 
kind, old Aunty’s eyes that they always 
were. There. (Xiss.) Now, let us be 
serious. 

AunT: Yes, my dear, do. 

Daisy: (Sitting, R. C., and looking 
very serious.) Very well. Do I look 
serious? (Laughs.) 

AunT: Oh, what a plague you are! 

Daisy: Well, I really will be serious ; 
there, now I’m perfectly serious, Aunty ! 

Aunt: Well, my dear. 

Daisy: (Suddenly.) 
wicked plot of yours? 

Aunt: (Rising indignantly.) Daisy, 
I beg you will not apply such terms to 
me. Plot, indeed! Do you think that 
either your father, or—dear me ! 

Daisy: (Rising.) My father, eh! 
Then there is some plot—some conspir- 
acy, I mean, if you prefer it. You won’t 
let me see that letter, and I must’t talk 
of marrying a cow-boy. Well! I give 
you fair warning, I’m going to marry the 
very first cow-boy. (Ring at the door.) 
Visitors! and I’m not dressed! 

Aunt: I expect it is a gentleman to 
see me, by appointment, so you need 
not come down unless I send for you. 
(Going.) (Aside: Oh, who would be an 
Aunt!) (£xit.) 

Daisy: (Laughing.) Poor old Aunty ! 
I wonder who the gentleman can be—by 
appointment? I'll peep. (Does so from 
window, R.) A cow-boy! I’m sure he’s 
a cow-boy ; he has spurs on and a som- 
brero. What does it all mean? A cow- 
boy to see Aunty—“‘ by appointment ’’— 
and I need not come down unless I’m 
sent for; and I must zor talk of marrying 
a cow-boy! Oh, Aunt Penelope! do you 
want all the cow-boys for yourself? Oh, 
what yan! (Laughing.) (Enter Lucre- 
tia, ..) One moment, Lucretia. (Gathers 
hat ,, gloves and whip, and exit, C. Lu- 


What is that 
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cretia opens door, and admits John Phelps, 
Phelps is dressed in high boots, spurs, 
sombrero, white shirt, gaudy tie, no vest.) 

Lucretia: Why Jack! 

Jack: Well, little woman, how are 
you making it? (Zmérace.) All hunky? 

LucreTIA: Oh, yes ; about the same as 
usual, fighting the dust mostly for the 
old lady. I’m only just done fixing 
things for some visitor that’s expected 
to-day. But what do you mean by com- 
ing to the front door? Why don’t you 
take the kitchen door as usual ? 

Jack: Why, that’s just it. Maybe 
I’m the visitor that’s expected. See 
here, I got a letter out of the post-office 
just now that I can’t make anything out 
of. What’s your old lady’s name any- 
way? 

LucreETIA: Miss Penelope Seagrave. 

Jack: Yes, that’s the name. Well, I 
got a letter from Miss Penelope Seagrave, 
asking me to call in the first opportunity ; 
says she knows some of my folks in the 
East—what’s she mean? I ain’t got any 
folks back in the East that ever I heard 
of. 

Lucretia: Bless us, Jack, suppose 
she knows of some rich relations of yours 
back there—maybe they’ll be wanting 
to make your fortune. 

Jack: (Laughing.) Maybe they will. 

Lucretia: I suppose if they did, the 
first thing you’d do would be to buy a suit 
of ,dude clothes, and take a trip over to 
Europe. 

Jack: That’s what you suppose, is it ? 
Shall I tell you what ’'ddo? I’d come 
right straight to town, and carry off the 
very best little girl that’s in it. (Zm- 
brace.) 

LucreTIA: Oh, quit your fooling ! 

Jack: But, say, Lucretia, the old lady 
says at the end of her letter ‘‘at home 
Fridays.’? What’s she mean by that? 
Is she away the rest of the week ? 

Lucretia: Well, you’re not much of 
a society man if you don’t know that! 
Why, she means if folks wants to see her 
they’re sure to catch her in Fridays, be- 
cause she stays home on purpose. But I 
must go up and say you’re here. Give 
me a card. 

Jack: Card? (Produces pack of cards 
wrapped in pocket-handkerchief.) 
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Lucretia: (Laughing.) ‘That’s the 
wrong kind. Visiting card, I mean. 

Jack: Bless your heart! I never 
owned such a thing in my life. 

Lucretia: Well, never mind, I guess 
she’ll understand. And see here, Jack, 
when you want to get away, say you’ve 
got an engagement, and come around to 
the back door, and tell me what it’s all 
about. Here comes the o'd lady now. 
(Enter Aunt, L.) Mr. Phelps, ma’am. 

Aunt: How do you do, Mr. Phelps? 
I’m very pleased to see you. Won't 
you sit down ! 

Jack: Thank you, ma’am. (Sits R. 
C., Aunt L.C. Lucretia kisses her hand 
to Jack from behind the Aunt. Jack 
makes half a motion to do the same, 
catches Aunts eye—confusion. Exit 
Lucretia.) 

Aunt: (Aside: Dear me.) You re- 
ceived my letter I suppose, Mr. Phelps. 

Jack: Yes, ma’am. I always come 
in from the ranch Fridays, and I got it 
out of the post-office this morning. 

Aunt: Ah! And how far off is your 
ranch ? 

Jack: About fifteen miles, ma’am. 

AunT: (Aside: Why does he say 
‘*Ma’am?’’) And how do you like 
ranch, life, Mr. Phelps? Is is not very 
lonely and monotonous ? 

Jack: Oh, no, ma’am; not at all. 
It just suits me down to the ground— 
much better than town life. You see 
you can dress to suit yourself on a ranch. 
I believe I'd die in a week if I had to 


Swear store clothes and a boiled shirt all 


the time. (Aside: Phew!) 

Aunt: (Aside: Dear me!) And are 
there no women on your ranch, then ? 

Jack: No, ma’am. 

Aunt: Then how do you manage 
about your cooking ? 

Jack: Oh, one of the boys does that. 

Aunt: But isn’t the food very unpal- 
atable ? 

Jack: Well, the hash is a little rocky 
sometimes. 

AunT: Rocky! Oh, yes, I under- 
stand ; yes, the dust does get into every- 
thing. 

Jack: Yes, ma’am. But a man isn’t 
particular on a ranch, and besides he 
gets lots of work, and when he goes from 


twelve to fifteen hours between meals 
he’ll eat pretty well anything he can 
bite, and be glad of the chance. 

AunT: Ah! I suppose so. You evi- 
dently believe in the maxim of the Spar- 
tans, that ‘‘ hunger makes the best sauce.’’ 

Jack: The who did you say? 

AunT: The Spartans. You remember 
the Spartans ? 

Jack: Guess I never met any of the 
family, ma’am. Eastern folks maybe. 

Aunt: Oh, yes; certainly. Eastern 
folks, certainly. (Aside: Dearme. A 
college graduate!) And what is the 
nature of the work you speak of, Mr. 
Phelps ? 

Jack: Punching cows mostly. 

Aunt: Punching cows? Poor things. 
Why do you do that? Is it to make 
them tender? 

Jack: (Laughing.) Ha! ha! ha! 
Beg pardon, ma’am, thought you meant 
that for a joke. Punching cows is driv- 
ing cattle. 

Aunt: Oh,Isee. That is cow-boy’s 
work, is it not? 

Jack: Yes, ma’am. 

AunT: Then I suppose you are quite 
familiar with the genus ‘‘ Cow-boy?’”’ 

Jack: Well, ma’am, I never met a 
cow-boy that was anything of a genius, 
but I know lots of the common sort. 

AuNT: (Aside : Dear me!) And what 
sort of men are cow-boys, generally? 
(Aside: I'll find out all about them— 
for Daisy’s sake.) 

Jack: Well, there’s all sorts, ma’am ; 
some of them’s all wool, and thirteen 
inches to the foot ; and then, again, some 
of them won’t pan out a cent. 

Aunt: (Aside: Whether he knows 
the Spartans or not, his language is 
Greek tome.) I’m afraid I don’t guste 
understand. 

Jack: Why, ma’am, what I mean is 
that some of them’s good as wheat, and 
some won’t assay a trace. ‘There’s all 
kinds, same as other folks. 

AunT: Oh, I see. But are they not 
rather a rough community in general ? 

Jack: Well, ma’am, as I said, it’s a 
mixed herd ; there’s some regular ‘‘ cim- 
arons,’’ real wild Texans, ‘‘ no bveno,’’ 
in fact; but then, again, there’s quite 
a sprinkling of thoroughbred pedigree 
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stock. I guess, on the average, they’re 
graded up pretty well. 

Aunt: (Aside: Dear me!) I’m afraid 
you'll think me very inquisitive, Mr. 
Phelps, asking so many questions— 

Jack: Not at all, ma’am. Pitch in. 

Aunt: Thank you. You see, as I 
am living in the West now, I wish to be- 
come conversant with my surroundings. 
I intend, in fact, to act up to your very 
expressive Western proverb—‘‘If you 
live with the coyoodles, you must learn 
to scream.”’ 

Jack: How’s that; I didn’t quite 
catch on? 

Aunt: ‘If you live with the coy- 
oodles, you must learn to scream ;’’ 
surely you are familiar with the saying ? 

Jack: You hold over me this time, 
ma’am. 

Aunt: I—I ‘‘hold over you,’’ did 
you say? 

Jack: Yes, ma’am; you’ve got me 
foul—I don’t savvy ; don’t understand. 

Aunt: Indeed! Dear me! I im- 
agined that to be quite a common saying 
here. Well, to continue my questions, 
with your permission, you say that a cow- 
boy’s work consists in thumping cows— 

Jack: Punching cows, ma’am. 

Aunt: Oh, yes, punching cows. May 
I ask what constitutes their amusements ! 

Jack: Well, ma’am, there isn’t any 
very extensive lay-out in that direction ; 
they mostly play poker for tobacco. 

Aunt: Dear me! What a dreadful 
existence. And are you thrown much 
into the society of these men ? 

Jack: Oh, yes, ma’am; you see I’m 
a cow-boy myself. 

Aunt: You are a cow-boy ? 

Jack: Why certainly, ma’am. 

Aunt: Your name is Phelps? 

Jack: Yes, ma’am. 

Aunt: John Phelps? (ater Daisy 
C., unseen.) 

Jack: Yes, ma’am; my front name is 
John ; generally called Jack, though. 

Aunt: Your ‘‘ front name”’ is Jack ? 
(Aside: The gentleman called Jack— 
Daisy’s cow-boy ?) 

Daisy: Ahem! 
rises and bows.) 

Aunt: (Aside, without looking round.) 
Daisy now! Oh, dear me. 


(Bows to Jack, who 
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Daisy: Please introduce me, Aunty. 
Aunt: Yes, my dear; yes; oh, yes. 


Mr. Jack, let me—oh, dear! Pray ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Phelps— 
Jack: Not at all, ma’am. I prefer 


being called by my front name, anyway. 

AuNT: (Aside: Dear me!) Let me 
introduce you to my niece, Miss Morris ; 
Daisy, Mr. Phelps. 

Daisy: How do you do, Mr. Phelps? 
(Shaking hands.) I'm very pleased to 
meet you. 

Jack: Thankye, Miss. 
is a daisy, sure pop. ) 

Daisy: Sit down, Mr. Phelps. (Seats 
herself.) Oh, let me take your hat. 
Jack: Thank you, Miss, I’ll hang it 
here. (Puts it on the floor, beside him.) 

Daisy: Delightful day, is it hot? So 
bright and inspirating ; just the day for 
aride. Do you ride much? 

Jack: Oh, yes, Miss, ’most all the 
time; I’ve rode in fifteen miles to-day 
from the ranch. 

Daisy: You are a ranchman, then? 

Jack : Yes, Miss ; leastways a cow-boy. 

Daisy: Oh, I am so glad—a real cow- 
boy—I dote on cow-boys. 

AuNT: My dear, you are too enthusi- 
astic. 

Daisy: They are so picturesque, and 
their life is so free and unconventional. 
I have been so anxious to meet a real 
cow-boy. Haven’t I, Aunty? And do 
you know, I was told, only to-day, that 
they were all rough, and ignorant, and 
ungrammatical, and profane. I am so 
glad to find that that was all a mistake. 
(Bows to Jack, who bows and looks 
pleased.) 

AunT: (Aside: Dear me!) I sup- 
pose, Mr. Phelps, that you have seen all 
the magnificent scenery for which this 
neighborhood is so _ celebrated — the 
cafions, for instance, and the ‘‘ Garden 
of Olympus.”’ 

Jack: Yes, ma’am. 

Daisy: Is not the coloring wonderful ? 

AunT: And the fantastic forms of the 
rocks? Is not the fout ensemble most 


(Aside: She 


impressive ? 
Jack: The which ? 
Aunt: The—the general effect. 
Jack: Oh, yes, 
you’re shouting. 


ma’am, yes; mow 
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Aunt: (Surprised.) Oh! I’m sure I-— 

Daisy: Cow-boy expression, Aunty. 
Is it not, Mr. Phelps ? 

Jack: Yes, Miss; that’s how I should 
size it up. 

Daisy: How delightful! I am so 
pleased to have met you, Mr. Phelps ; 
I want to learn all the cow-boy expres- 
sions; they are so graphic. Perhaps 
you would give me lessons in the Western 
vernacular? And you will be able to 
tell me all about the life of cow-boys, and 
—and—their wives. I want to learn a// 
about them, now that I have come to 
live in Eldorado—for good, perhaps. 

AunT: (Aside: Dear me.) Please 
ring the bell, Daisy. (Daisy does so.) 
You had an Uncle, I believe, Mr. Phelps ? 
(Enter Lucretia, L.) The tea, please, 
Lucretia. 

Lucretia: Yes,ma’m. (Retires, L., 
kissing her hand to Jack, who makes at- 
tempt to do the same.) 

Jack : Beg pardon, ma’am ; I had what? 

AunT: You had an Uncle— 

Jack: Oh, yes, ma’am ; yes, have now, 
the same Uncle. 

AunT: A-a-yes, I suppose so. 
Morris, of Boston. 

Daisy: Morris! 

Jack: No, ma’am ; his name’s Hodg- 
kin, and he lives in Salt Lake City. 

Aunt: (Bewtldered.) Your address is 
‘¢ Box 632, Lessources, Eldorado ?’’ 

Jack: Yes, ma’am 

Aunt: (Aside: I can’t make it out.) 

Daisy: Whatis it, Aunty? You look 
worried. 

Aunt: Nothing, my dear ; nothing. 

Daisy: Have you a_ headache? 
Wouldn’t you like to go and lie down? 
I’m sure Mr. Phelps would excuse you. 

AunT: Certainly of, my dear. (Fn- 
ter Lucretia with tea-things ; Daisy rises 
and clears space on table.) Do you 
know where my fan is? 

Daisy: Over here, Aunty. (Goes to 
small table, R. C., for it. Lucretia re- 
tires ; same business, unperceived by Aunt, 
who is at tea table, but seen by Daisy.) 

Daisy: (Aside : Oh, is that what he’s 
here for?) Here is your fan, Aunty. 
Let me pour the tea. 

Aunt: Thank you. 
again.) 


Mr. 


(Sits down 
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Daisy: Do you take cream and sugar, 
Mr. Phelps ? 

Jack: No, Miss, I don’t use them. 

Daisy: (Handing cup.) It’s boiling 
hot. 

Jack: Thank you, Miss. 

Daisy: (Pouring tea.) You are not 
married, I suppose, Mr. Phelps? 

Aunt: (Aside: Dear me!) 

Jack: No, Miss, but (dashfully) I’m 
expecting to be pretty soon. 

Daisy: Yes. I think I could guess 
the lady’s name; can’t you, Aunty? 

AUNT: (Remonstratingly.) Daisy! 

Jack: No, ma’am ; her name’s—great 
Scott! (Upsets botling tea over his leg, 
jumps up and seizes his trouser-leg with 
Jinger and thumb, then whips out pocket- 
handkerchief, and scatters his pack of 
cards all over the floor, sees what he has 
done and grabs his hat, and retires as far 
as small table, R. C., then turns.) Good 
evening, ladies! Got an engagement! 
Back door! (Zurns sharp round and 
knocks over small table, then exit precipi- 
tately, slamming door after him.) 

AunT: He’s taken my saucer with 
him. 

Daisy: (Laughing.) 
just look at these cards. 

Aunt: Yes, indeed ; I suppose he has 
gone off to play poker for tobacco! I 
hope you are satisfied with your after- 
noon’s entertainment. 

Daisy: Oh, yes, Aunty ; thank you; 
how nice it was of you to invite him to 
call. I suppose that that was the gentle- 
man who was to call by appointment? 

AuNnT: Yes—no—lI don’t know— my 
head is in a whirl. I think I w2/ go and 
lie down now for a little while ; and you 
need not be surprised if I conclude to 
return to Boston to-morrow. (Aside: 
Oh, Cousin William, it is all your fault ! 
Dearme!) (£xit.) 

Daisy: (Picking up cards, etc.) Poor 
old Aunty! It isa shame to tease her 
so. I wonder what she can have asked 
that cow-boy to call for—if she did, she 
didn’t seem to know herself exactly. I 
wonder whether he has anything to do 
with her wicked plot? If so, the wicked 
plot seems to be working rather badly. 
(Ring at the door.) Ah! 1 can guess 
who “his is. (Enter Lucretia.) Never 


Poor fellow ; 
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mind, Lucretia, I’ll open the door. 
(Exit Lucretia.) (Daisy kisses both 
hands towards door, then opens door. 
Enter John Phillips.) 

PHILLips: Daisy! (Stretches out both 
hands.) 

Daisy: (Distantly.) Mr. Phillips. 

PuHILuips: (Looking around.) Is there 
anybody about? 

Daisy: No, Aunty is up-stairs; -do 
you wish to see her, Mr. Phillips? I'll 
call her. (Moves as if to do so.) 

PuILuips: No, no; you know I don’t 
want her ; and what do you mean, Daisy, 
by calling me ‘‘Mr.’’ Phillips? Have 
you forgotten my front name ? 

Daisy: If I remember rightly your 
front name, as you call it, is Jack. 
(Sits, LZ.) 

PHILLIPS: You do remember rightly ; 
you’d have an uncommonly bad memory 
if you did not, considering that you 
were calling me ‘‘ Jack ’’ all this morning. 

Daisy: Was 1? (Adsently.) So I 
was. How very indiscreet. Aunty says 
I must pay some attention to social pro- 
priety, and, of course, she must know 
best ; I’ll be more careful in future. 

PHILLIPS: What are you talking about, 


Daisy? You've called me ‘‘ Jack”’ ever 


since I was knee-high to a grasshopper. 
I spent all last summer with you at Nar- 
ragansett, and you never thought of call- 
ing me anything but ‘‘ Jack’’—at least, 
until you changed it to ‘‘dear Jack.’’ 
And as to social propriety, it zs social 
propriety to call the man you are going 
to marry by his front name. What has 
come over you in the last hour ? 

Daisy: I have had a most serious con- 
versation with Aunt Penelope. 

PHILLIPS: About me? 

Daisy: Yes, partly about you. I told 
her I had made, up my mind to marry a 
cow-boy. 

Puitiips: That’s a dear little Daisy. 
(Takes her hand, which she withdraws.) 

Daisy: I said I would marry the very 
first cow-boy who asked me. 

PHILLIPS : (On one knee.) And you 
shall. I ask you again; Daisy, will you 
marry me? 

Daisy: Oh, Mr. Phillips, you haven’t 
heard all! 

Puittips: What! What, Daisy! 


Don’t keep me in suspense like this. 
What is it ? 

Daisy: I said I would marry the very 
first cow-boy who asked me. I ought to 
keep my word ; ought I not? 

PHILLIPS: Most decidedly. 

Daisy: This afternoon a gentleman 
came—a real cow-boy (Phillips retreats 
a step), by appointment—he has only 
just gone away. (Very adstractedly.) 
He—he took something with him (/ays 
her hand on her heart); he \eft these. 
(Takes up pack of cards and absently 
kisses them.) 

PHILLIPS: Daisy! What do you mean ? 
What’s the fellow’s name? 

Daisy: His name? His front name 
is (sighs)—is Jack. 

PHILLIPS: Another Jack! And he 
asked you to marry him?—and you said 
yes? Is that your idea of keeping your 
word ? 

Daisy: (As if to herself.) Dear Jack! 

PHILLIPS: (Stands for a moment look- 
ing at her, then moves towards the door.) 
Good-bye. (Goes to door. Daisy rises. 
Phillips turns at door.) Good-bye. 

Daisy: Are you going? 

PHILLIPS : Yes—good-bye. 

Daisy: Where to? 

PHILLIPS: I don’t know—to the dogs, 
I expect. Good-bye. (Zurns to go.) 

Daisy : Oh, Jack, don’t go! (Rushes 
to him, and throws her arms around his 
neck.) 

PHILLIPS: May I stay here, then? 
(Embrace.) 

Daisy: If—if you like. Oh, Jack, 
how wicked I am to tease you so. 

Puituips: You little witch ; I wonder 
my hair didn’t turn gray. Perhaps it 
has. Has it? 

Daisy: No; it is the same beauti—I 
mean the same commonplace color as 
before. 

PuiLuirs: Ha! ha! And was ‘‘ the 
other Jack”’ all a fiction ? 

Daisy: Oh, no; the other Jack was 
really here just now. 

PHILLIPS: He was! What’s the ras- 
cal’s other name? 

Daisy: Now, don’t be jealous again. 
His other name is Phelps. 

PuILuips: What, Phelps! Jack Phelps! 
My foreman? 
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Daisy: Your foreman? 

Puituips: I expect so. What on earth 
did you make an appointment with him 
for ? 

Daisy: I didn’t; it was Aunty. But 
what did she do it for? Ah, I see, can 
she have heard of you, and sent for him 
to make inquiries about you? No, I 
don’t think she would do that; besides, 
she seemed to be all mixed up herself. 

PHILLIPs : Of course, Jack Phelps never 
asked you to marry him, as you said ? 

Daisy: I didn’t say so; you said that 
yourself. 

PHILLIPS: What! You didn’t say that 
he asked you to marry him, and that you 
said ‘‘ yes?”’ ' 

Daisy: No, really—really Jack, you 
said that ; you jumped at the conclusion ; 
now you must believe me. 

PHILLIps: My darling, I'll believe any- 
thing and everything you say if you’ll 
just tell me ove thing. ‘Tell me that you 
love me. 

Daisy: Must I? 

PHILLIPS: Yes, you must; you abso- 
lutely must. 

Daisy: Jack (/eans her head on his 
shoulder) I—I— (Luter Aunt L., she 
coughs, the two spring apart, and look 
confused. Aunt coughs again.) 

Daisy: Oh, Aunty, this—this is a 
friend of mine. 


AunT: So I should suppose. 

Daisy: Let me present him; Mr. 
Phillips ! 

Aunt: Phillips! 

Daisy: Mr. John Phillips. 

Aunt: Mr. John Phillips. (Ad- 


vances to Phillips.) Mr. John Phillips— 
what is your address ? 

PHILLIPS: My address ? 

AuNnT: Your address. 

PHILLIPS: Box 632, Lessources, Eldo- 
rado. 

Aunt: (Zurns round, walks back to 
arm-chair, and falls into it.) Then it 
was Phillips after all! (/umping up.) 
Then who is John Phelps? 

PHILLIPs: My foreman. 

Aunt: Your foreman? And is his ad- 
dress Box 632, Lassources, Eldorado? 

Puitties: Yes; we all use the same 
box for the ranch. 

Aunt: (Sitting down.) What a dread- 
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ful concatenation of unforeseen circum- 
stances. So youare John Phillips, whom 
my cousin, William Morris, calls his 
‘‘ semi-detached nephew ?”’ 

PuiLutips: Yes, Miss Seagrave; and I 
hope that he will shortly call me his son- 
in-law. 

Aunt: And do you hope so, too, 
Daisy, my dear ? 

Daisy: (Kneeling right of Aunt) Yes, 
Aunty. ° 

AunT: (Kisses Daisy, then takes let- 
ter from her pocket, tears it up carefully 
and throws it away.) There, Cousin 
William, you may conduct your own 
plots in future. (Zater Lucretia and 
Phelps, the latter carrying the saucer.) 

Lucretia: If you please, ma’am— 

PHILLIPS: Hallo, Jack! 

Jack: Good evening, sir. 

Lucretia: If you please, ma’am, I 
wish to leave. 

AunT: To leave! 

Lucretia: Yes, ma’am. Meand Mr. 
Phelps is going to get married. 

AunT: Dear me! 

PHILLIPS: Jack, old fellow, I congrat- 
ulate you. 

Jack: Thank you, sir. 

Daisy: And so do I, Mr. Phelps, and 
you, too, Lucretia. 

Bot: Thank you, Miss. 

AunT: And so do I—both of you. 

BotH: Thank you, ma’am. 

jack: I beg pardon, ma’am, for carry- 
ing off your saucer just now, but I’ve 
brought it back again. 

AunT: Thank you, Mr. Phelps, and 
here is your pack of cards that you left 
behind. 

PHILLIPS: What were the cards for, 
Jack? Were you teaching Miss Seagrave 
to play poker? 

Daisy: For tobacco? 

Jack: No, sir: no, miss; I wasn’t. 
And what’s more, I don’t think madam 
needs any lessons in poker. 

Aunt: Dear me! Why 
Phelps ? 

Jack: Why, ma’am, you see at the 
very first round you’ve dealt yourself 
three queens, and drawn—A fair of 
Jacks. 


not, Mr. 


(Curtain. ) 
Sidford F. Hamp. 




















BILL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


ILL LOWRY stood on the back-yard 
fence, eating cherries from the laden 
boughs above him. On his broad red 
face was a smile so happy that even the 
blue-jays sharing his feast seemed to be 
conscious of it, for they boldly pecked 
at cherries almost within reach of his 
arm, confident that there was no danger 
in store for them. As Bill at last let the 
bough slip from his grasp, he broke into 
a hearty and most joyous laugh. For a 
moment he stood balancing on the top 
board of the fence, then jumped to the 
ground. 

‘«’Gaged!’’ hesaid, aloud. ‘‘’Gaged 
to be married. Miz Bill Lowry—no, 
sir, Bill’s good ’nough for me, but Miz 
Willyum Lowry is the name for her.’’ 

He walked across the yard to the back 
porch, where his father was sitting with a 
large white apron tied around his neck 
to catch the hair Mrs. Lowry was skil- 
fully cutting. 

‘¢ Hello,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ barberin’? You 
ken hev a turn at my head after you are 
through with pa.’’ 

‘¢You’ve come in from work early, 
ain’t you?’’ asked his mother. ‘Sun 
ain’t near down yet.”’ 

«“Yep,’’ said Bill. 
to-night.’’ 

‘For the land’s sake!’’ said Mrs. 
Lowry, ‘‘an’ ’twas jes’ last night you 
was off to the moonlight pic-nic with 
Marshy Yarbrough. You mus’ be gettin’ 
flighty, Bill.’’ 

Bill giggled, and his red face grew even 
redder. He took off his hat and began 
to chew a sassafras twig with great embar- 
rassment. 

‘¢ Shoo, now,”’ he said, ‘I’m a likely 
one to turn beau, now ain’t I1?’’ 

His mother laid the scissors on her 
husband’s knee, and turned a startled face 
to herson. She wasasmall, frail woman, 
with a worn face, out of which looked 
very keen gray eyes. 

‘*Bill,’’ she said, anxiously, ‘‘ don’t 
you ever be thinkin’ Marshy Yarbrough 
will ever take a real shine to you. She 


‘‘T’m goin’ out 


might like yore likin’ her well ’nough to 
stand bein’ laughed at for goin’ to picnics 
with a Dobb’s Bottom boy, but she ain’t 
never goin’ to marry off Upland Prairie.’’ 

A sullen look replaced Bill’s grin. 

‘*You don’ know what you’re talkin’ 
*bout,’’ he said, rudely. 

Here Mr. Lowry evinced a sputtering 
desire to speak, and his wife wiped his 
face off vigorously. 

‘*Yore ma’s right,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
Yarbrough’s are mighty proud-sperited 
folks, and I’d hate for you to give ’em 
cause to think you wanted anything from 
"em. The way ol’ man Yarbrough shakes 
hands with me when I go to Upland 
Prairie church is jes’ a sight to see. 
‘Howdy, Brother Lowry,’ he sez, ‘I’m 
real glad you ken fix it so’s you ken git 
up and hear some good preachin’ once in 
awhile.’ Jes’ as if they had everythin’ 
up there and we didn’t have nuthin’ to 
speak of here on the Bottom.’’ 

‘*T guess they ain’t fools ’nough not 
to know this land brings better crops than 
theirs,’’ Bill said, savagely. All his life 
he had rebelled against the groundless 
assumption of superiority by the Prairie 
people. Then he began to grin again. 

_ ‘But Lordy,’’ he said, rising and 
looking shyly away from his parents as 
he spoke, ‘‘ you and ma are both a good 
ways off jes’ now. I’m’gaged to be mer- 
ried to Marshy.”’ 

For a second both his father and his 
mother looked at him in amazement. 
Then Mrs. Lowry said tremulously. 

*‘Are you sure, Bill ?”’ 

Bill laughed delightedly. 

‘¢Thought you'd be sorter s’prised. 
Yep, I’m sure ’nough to be goin’ outen 
*gain after supper. If you are through 
with pa you ken give me a first-class 
*gaged cut now.”’ 

His mother laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘I’m so glad,’’ she said, tenderly, 
‘that I did up yore best shirt this morn- 
in’ so’s you ken wear it to-night. You 
are wuth her, Bill, ’twas only as I didn’t 
know as she’d see it.’’ 
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She turned to her husband and gave 
him an admonishing look, as she untied 
the apron from his neck. He gasped as 
he realized that his turn for offering con- 
gratulations had come. 

‘«Shoo, Bill,’’ he said, ‘‘ you’re doin’ 
well, gettin’ merried at twenty-three— 
an’ merryin’ ol’ Yarbrough’s daughter.”’ 
He paused for fresh inspiration, and 
much to his relief Mahala, a maiden sister 
of Mrs. Lowry, appeared just then at the 
door. She was smaller, and even more 
frail than her sister, but her face had the 
same keen and yet gentle expression. 

‘«See here, Haly,’’ Mr. Lowry called 
out, his pride revealing itself in every 
accent, ‘* Bill’s got a sweetheart, ol’ Yar- 
brough’s girl, Marshy.’’ 

‘‘Are you meanin’ it sure ’nough?’’ 
Aunt Mahala asked her nephew eagerly. 

‘« Yep,’’ Bill said once more, swelling 
his chest out proudly. ‘‘ You are goin’ 
to have a new niece in some months, Aunt 
Haly; you are bound to be fond of 
Marshy, I reckon.’’ 

‘¢She’s a right feelin’ girl,’’ said Aunt 
Mahala, emphatically. ‘‘I knew how 
sightly she was, but I didn’t know as she 
was the sorter girl to be without those 
foolish notions some Prairie folks has. 
You hev my best wushes, Willyum.’’ 

Bill’s face had clouded. 

‘You all seem mighty set on it that it 
is a come down for her,’’ he said, grum- 
blingly. 

“Come and git yore hair cut now,”’ 
said his mother, gently. Before cutting, 
she ran the comb softly through his hair, 
and glanced at her sister who was still 
standing in the doorway. Aunt Mahala 
took the hint and withdrew, and as Mr. 
Lowry had already gone to the pump to 
‘¢ wash up,’’ Mrs. Lowry was alone with 
her son. A fgint pink came into her 
faded cheeks as she bent down and said 
to Bill. 

“<Guess I’d better savealock, hadn’tI?”’ 

‘¢ Might’s well,’’ said Bill, swallowing 
nervously. He added with a slight giggle. 

‘«Got one of hers last night.”’ 

His mother cut on in silence for some 
time. When her task was completed 
she passed her hand over the shorn head, 
and for one second let it rest on his fore- 
head. 
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‘«T know as you’ll make a good hus- 
ban’, my son, for you’ve always been a 
good boy,’’ she said, ‘‘and now you 
better hurry up with the milkin’ and I’ll 
have supper ready in no time.’’ 

That night when Bill told Marcia that 
he had spoken of their plans she seemed 
much disturbed. 

‘*Lor’, Bill,’’ she said, shaking back 
her fluffy yellow bang impatiently, ‘I 
should hev’ thought as you’d hev’ wanted 
to keep it jes’ between you and me for a 
while. I ain’t said beans to nobody. 
Though,’’ she added, quickly, ‘‘I ain’t 
been thinkin’ of much else all day.’’ 

‘«T jes’ couldn’t keep my mouth shet, 
Marshy,”’ he said, apologetically. 

She looked at him in amusement, her 
hard blue eyes softening a little, and the 
curve of her red lips broadening into a 
flattered smile. 

‘* You are mighty pleased, aint you?’’ 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ What makes you 
take to me so? Do you think I’m any 
better-lookin’ than the other girls ’round 
here ?”’ 

‘*Other girls,’’ said Bill, scornfully. 
It seemed to him superfluous to say more, 
but as she was listening eagerly, he con- 
tinued. 

‘‘Is there another girl on the Prairie 
got red cheeks like yore’n, Marshy? Or 
such big blue eyes? Or any as good-fig- 
gered as you ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, shoo, that aint for me to say,”’ 
laughed his betrothed. A moment later 
the gratified smile died away from her 
lips, and she said, bitterly, 

‘«P’raps you could hev’ done better 
for sense. I hev’ heard it said, as Phil 
Roberts said Maggie Western was the 
best talker ’round here.’’ 

‘‘Good land, who wants to hear Mag- 
gie Western talk? And as fur Phil’s 
sayin’ it, he’s nothin’ but a galivantin’, 
city-fied sorter chap—been off to school 
half his time. It used to fret mea good 
deal, Marshy, that you seemed to sorter 
like him.’’ 

‘¢Qh,’’ said Marcia, quickly, ‘‘ I always 
knew he was city-fied.’’ 

‘‘Course you did,’” said Bill, con- 
tentedly. ‘‘ You’re the sort that knows 
whats what. I hear Phil’s quite took up 
She aint much for 


with Maggie lately. 
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looks, but I guess she’ really is real 
smart.’’ 

‘*No, she certainly aint much for 
looks,’’ said Marcia, positively. ‘‘She’s 
as saller as can be; never has a mite of 
color.’’ 

‘¢That calls to min’,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ how 
mad I was when Phil writ’ that poem 
*bout your cheeks. The sassy feller !’’ 

‘©You needn’t hev’ fretted,’’ said 
Marcia, ‘‘ he’s forgot all bout my looks 
by this time. Hearin’ Maggie talk has 
put a lot of things out of his head.’’ 

This summer was a happy one for Bill, 
in spite of Marcia’s refusal to have their 
engagement made public. He spent 
what time he could spare from his work 
and from his visits to her in repairing 
the old house, for when he married he 
would have to bring his bride. to his 
father’s home. His family joined with 
him in preparations; not for years had 
Mrs. Lowry and Aunt Mahala put up so 
many jars of preserves as now, and Mr. 
Lowry worked cheerily at the accumu- 
lated odd jobs, in his determination all 
should be attractive to ‘‘ ol’ Yarbrough’s 
girl.’’ 

Late in the summer there was spread 
abroad a report that Maggie Western and 
Phil Roberts were engaged. Marcia 
seemed to have been waiting for some 
one else to set the fashion, for the next 
Sunday at church she whispered certain 
interesting facts to several of her girl 
friends, as they stood in the vestibule, 
before the service began. When Bill 
came in late, she turned and gave a con- 
scious glance at him, and she giggled 
softly as the girl next her nudged her. 
It was as formal an announcement of an 
engagement as was ever made on Upland 
Prairie, and Bill hardly knew, as he rode 
home that night, which part of the day 
had been most delightful to him, the 
half hour after church when he sat on 
the stile with the young men of the 
neighborhood, chaffing and congratulat- 
ing him freely, or the afternoon out in 
the summer-house at Mr. Yarbrough’s 
with Marcia. To be sure, when they 
went into supper, Mr. Yarbrough was 
very reservedly cordial, and stuck strictly 
to crops as a topic of conversation, 
while Mrs. Yarbrough’s eyes looked very 


red ; but he philosophically told himself 
that he had not expected the old folks to 
be any too pleased, and surely there had 
been sufficient cordiality for a whole 
family in the grasp which Pet, Marcia’s 
fourteen-year-old sister, had given him, 
as he said good-night. ‘It’s jes’ lovely,”’ 
she had whispered. ‘‘I had a heap 
ruther Marsh would marry a nice jokin’ 


feller. like you than that moony Phil ° 


Roberts.’’ 

His happy mood lasted even into the 
beginning of the week’s work, the next 
morning It was a rainy day, and Bill 
went to the stable to put in his time 
mending harness and doing various other 
bits of work laid by for a rainy day. He 
was whistling merrily as he worked, but 
a sudden terror seized him, as he recog- 
nized Marcia’s father in a man riding 
across the stable-yard. He ran to the 
door and helped him dismount: leaving 
his own neighborhood was a rare thing 
for the old man to do, and Bill feared the 
worst. 

‘¢ Marshy,’’ he gasped. ‘‘Is she sick ?’’ 

‘« No, she aint,’’ said Mr: Yarbrough. 
“«¢ l’ve come to see you, Willyum.’’ 

Bill leaned for a moment against the 
stable door, weakened by his great relief. 

‘‘Come right in the house and dry 
up,’’ he said, cordially. ‘‘ You hadn’t 
orter come out in this rain, sir.’’ 

‘‘T aint wet,’’ said Mr. Yarbrough, 
nervously. ‘‘ My rubber coat and over- 
alls kep’ me real dry. I’d ruther see 
you here, Willyum. Marshy,’’ his voice 
broke and he looked pityingly at Bill. 

‘< You said she wasn’t sick,’’ said Bill, 
fiercely, grasping the old man’s arm. 

‘¢She aint; she’s—she’s run off with 
Phil. We foun’ her note early this morn- 
in’ and I rid right over to Jonesburg and 
they’d been merried last night by the 
Meth’ dist minister (no Presbyterian would 
have done me sech a turn), and gone 
right off on the train. I’m free to con- 
fess I wasn’t any too pleased over her bein’ 
*gaged to you, but I’m turrible sorry for 
you now, and Willyum, I’m, I’m real 
down ’shamed !’”’ 

It was the hardest confession he had 
ever made, and he trembled as the words 
were spoken. The Yarbrough’s had 
always been ‘‘ fair-dealin’ folks.’’ 
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At first Bill turned his white face away 
from Marcia’s father, but after a moment 
he looked once more at the old man’s 
wet clothing, and said: 

‘¢ You better come up to the house and 
get dry.’’ 

‘¢T aint wet,’’ said the other, much 
relieved. I must be goin’ back; her 
mother don’t take it so hard, but Pet is 
carryin’ on turrible.’’ 

‘‘Won’t you have a snack ’fore you 
go?’’ asked Bill. 

‘©No, I aint hungry, and I’d ruther 
not go up to the house. But Willyum, 
the Lord must be with you; you are 
takin’ it mighty well.’’ 

Bill laughed hoarsely. ‘‘ Yep, I am,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Good mornin’ to you.”’ 

He watched the old man ride away, 
then went into the house to dinner. He 
was silent during the meal, but as he rose 
from the table he said to his startled 
family. 

‘‘] ain’t ’gaged to be merried any 
longer. Marsh is Miz Phil Robert now.’’ 

His mother went to hinf; her white 
alarmed face seemed to irritate him. He 
put his hand into his pocket and drew 
out a dingy envelope. 

‘« Here’s a lock of hair you might like 
to hev, bein’ as you are the barber and 
hairdresser of the family,’’ he said, flip- 
pantly, 
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* * * ** * * * 


Six months later Mr. Lowry came in 
from the post-office with news for his wife 
and Aunt Mahala. 

‘‘T hear,’’ he said, looking cautiously 
around to be sure Bill was not in earshot,’’ 
as ol’ man Yarbrough and Miz Yarbrough 
hev forgive Marshy and taken her and 
her husban’ back home—more shame to 
em, if it’s true!’’ 

His wife’s lips quivered. She tried to 
answer him, but the words would not 
come, and Aunt Mahala said it for her. 

‘No, it aint a shame to ’em, Brother 
George. Parents orter forgive their chil- 
dren; it don’t make any difference in 
their part that Bill is so broke up.’’ 

She went from the room as she spoke. 
For a few minutes no words were spoken, 
and then Mrs. Lowry said softly : 

‘¢T wish’t, long as Bill couldn’t hev 
happiness he could hev got good outer 
his love affair, same as Haly has done 
ever sence Joe Means threw her over, 
twenty years ago.”’ 

‘¢ But he can’t, said Mr. Lowry, de- 
spondently. Haly wasa woman and Bill 
aint. He can’t, Liza.’’ 

‘*No, he can’t, said Bill’s mother, 
sadly. 

Katherine Bates. 























THE DEED OF A MODERN REFORMER. 


HE trial was greatly lengthened by 

I the introduction of minute details 

of testimony necessary to establish 
the guilt of the prisoner. ‘The case was 
clearly proven for the State. 

It was purely circumstantial evidence 
—a case which involved the highest crime 
known to the law, but resting upon the 
slender, uncertain evidence of circum- 
stances. 

The jury listened to the prosecution 
quietly, mutely, uneasily, hoping to find 
some break in the clearly woven thread 
of evidence. In their hearts they pitied 
the prisoner at the bar. But sympathy 
could not enter into the final judgment 
of the court. Their duty was clearly 
defined. 

The judge, fatherly and benevolent- 
looking, took notes, and watched the 
proceedings of counsel mournfully. Logic 
never seemed so inexorable as in this 
case. There was a rigidity to it that struck 
one as cold and crue}. It had no flexi- 
bility. 

It was a beautiful April day—the sing- 
ing birds and blossoming trees indicated 
the end of winter, and the opening of 
another beautiful spring. The green 
foliage shaded the sombre-looking court- 
house from the direct rays of the sun, and 
a spray of half developed buds grated 
gently against the glass window-panes as if 
knocking for admittance. The air was 
oppressively heavy in the court-room, 
and the insistent tree-buds were permitted 
to sway their delicate heads inside of the 
court precincts. 

The prisoner raised her drooping head 
for an instant and breathed in the spring- 
laden atmosphere of the outer world. It 
recalled mountain springs, shady wood- 
land rivulets, flower-teeming meadows, 
and the broad sweep of the forest winds, 
laden with life-giving ozone. For a 
moment the swift changes that chased 
each other across her white face inter- 
rupted the monotonous tenor of the 
court. 


Then the trial proceeded again slowly, 
evenly, monotonously. Even the pris- 
oner found it monotonous, although her 
highest interests were involved in the 
case. The bold, constant stare of the 
people, the hideous description by counsel 
of the murder, the insinuations and accu- 
sations, were more tiresome now than 
repulsive. ‘lhe atmosphere of the whole 
trial had dulled her sense of perception 
and appreciation. She longed for the 
cool breath of the mountain-side—an- 
other glimpse of Nature’s scenery before 
summer dulled and browned the grass and 
foliage of the meadows gnd woodlands. 

She did not hear du iesoction finish 
his elaborate speech, She'Scarcely under- 
stood her own defense. She was only 
aware of its great weakness when the 
presiding judge attempted to mitigate her 
crime so far as possible in his chatge‘to 
the jury. The twelve men were thought- 
ful-looking, sorrowful but determined. 

It was high noon, and the court was 
dismissed until two o’clock, when the jury 
would have a chance to report their de- 
cision. ‘The prisoner was led away to 
another room to Wait the verdict of her 
judges. 

On the avenues and streets it was soon 
known that the famous Rowland case had 
gone to the jury. The merits and de- 
merits of the case had been discussed for 
weeks past, and every one was quiet 
about it, waiting dumbly for the last act 
of the tragedy. The counsels and law 
clerks made their predictions of the 
verdict while eating their lunch. 

Everywhere the sentiment prevailed 
that the prisoner was guilty, but she was 
to be pitied. So far as circumstantial 
evidence could point to the guilt of a 
person, she was convicted of the crime 
before the case went to the jury. A clear 
motive for the crime had been established, 
and evidence after evidence collected 
until the testimony seemed perfect. 

And yet some wavered in their opinion. 
If the evidence should prove incorrect? 
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If the woman should be innocent? What 
a crime would be committed against a 
human being, and what a parody upon 
justice would the case prove! Every man 
shrugged his shoulders, and inwardly 
thanked his fortune that he had not been 
drawn on the jury to decide the fate of 
the young prisoner. 

James Rowland had been an eccentric 
character. Blessed with an inherited 
fortune, a warm heart, and a sympathetic 
nature, he had early in life devoted him- 
self to the study of the ‘‘ submerged 
tenth’’ in our cities. But his nature was 
too sensitive to deal calmly and logically 
with the situation. The sorrowings and 
sufferings of the poor and criminal classes 
appealed so strongly to him that he de- 
generated into an irresponsible philan- 
thropist. 

His subject grew upon him, appealing 
to his heart more than to his mind. He 
lost faith in the existing order of things, 
longed for a complete change, and joined 
all of the radical Utopian schemes for re- 
form. His money was spent more lavishly 
than wisely in the attempt to alleviate 
poverty and suffering. But as he found 
that his efforts were but as a drop in the 
bucket he grew morbid and melancholy. 
He neglected his family to serve com- 
posite mankind. His money was being 
gradually frittered away in vain attempts 
to reform and revolutidnize society. 

As his subject grew upon him his skep- 
tical nature increased, and all of the in- 
stitutions of his country seemed to be 
organized to crush out the life and hap- 
piness of the poorer classes. There was 
no justice in anything. The courts were 
corrupted, the methods of punishment 
were detrimental to the good order of 
society, and evil and error had crept in 
through every window. His was a de- 
structive and not a constructive phi- 
losophy. He could see the evil caused, 
but not the good mixed with it. Every- 
thing should consequently be shown up in 
its true light, and be swept away. 

His family relations were not made 
public property until the trial for his 
murder was proclaimed. Then everything 
was exposed. His step-daughter, to re- 
lieve herself from her position, and to 
save some of the fortune inherited, stepped 
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in to take his life. Was she in any way 
justified in relieving the world of acrank, 
and in trying to save some of her fortune? 

The twelve jurymen were to decide that 
question. They filed slowly into the 
court-room and took their seats. The 
prisoner’s face was strangely sweet and 
beautiful. She had prepared herself for 
the ordeal, or firmly expected acquittal. 
The hum and buzz of the room suddenly 
hushed into absolute silence as the judge 
took his seat. 

Guilty, or not guilty ? 

The foreman of the jury stood up and 
faced the court clerk. 

His voice was somewhat husky as he 
answered the formal question. 

Guilty, but with the clemency of the 
court. 

It was a trying moment. There was 
no sound to be heard. No one doubted 
the correctness of the verdict, but many 
wished it was otherwise. 

The judge wiped his glasses unneces- 
sarily long, and then faced the prisoner. 
She was calm and quiet, but unnaturally 
pale and angelic looking. Could the 
possessor of such a face be guilty of the 
foul crime of murder ? 

‘«T cannot pass sentence to-day,’’ the 
judge said, slowly and gravely. ‘‘I will 
do that a week from to-day. I must have 
time to consider the matter.’’ 

He turned to thank and dismiss the 
jury. The clerk of the court shoved 
several sealed documents on his desk. 
He broke the seal and glanced at them as 
he said : 


** Gentlemen, you have done your duty 
as good American citizens; I doubt not, 
to the best of your ability, and in dis- 
missing you I must express—the—thanks 
—of—the—”’ 


He stopped. The sentence was never 
finished. An eager flush suffused the 
stern face of the judge, and his hands 
trembled. The court officials watched 
curiously his confusion, He finished 
reading and then glanced up at the pale 
prisoner. Her head was downcast, and 


she scarcely noted the deathly quietness 
that prevailed. 

‘« There is some horrible mistake here. 
Gentlemen, if this document be true, 
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James Rowland is not dead. He is alive 
and in good health.’’ 

The silence in the court room inten- 
sified if possible at this unexpected and 
sensational statement. Every one looked 
at his neighbor, and then turned his eyes 
toward the bench. ‘The prisoner raised 
her head with the first sign of interest 
in the proceedings. The judge glanced 
at her again, and a kindly, sympathetic 
glow appeared in his eyes. 

‘* This document is dated yesterday, 
and signed by James Rowland,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘It is either a presumptuous 
fraud and an excellent forgery, or the 
true confession of an eccentric and 
misguided old man, which will free the 
prisoner of all further charges of any 
guilt.’’ 

The girlish face of the prisoner turned 
toward the open window, where the tree 
buds seemed to beckon her out into the 
freedom of the balmy spring air. A light 
of hope and expectation entered her 

' eyes as if she saw in the distance glimpses 
of the green hills and babbling brooks. 

‘¢] will read the short statement,’’ 
added the judge, slowly. 

‘*To the Judge of the Superior Court, 
part II.: 

‘« Before passing sentence upon the in- 
nocent prisoner at your bar, Jennie Row- 
land by name, listen to this plain state- 
ment of facts. I doubt not before this 
you have convicted her of the crime of 
murdering me, on circumstantial evidence 
alone. I have long believed this to be 
the most monstrous evil of our criminal 
courts, and to prove to you and to the 
world what terrible results may follow 
from it, Ihave entered into a daring 


B) 


scheme to deceive you. On the night of 
the alleged murder of myself, I secured 
the body of a newly dead man from ‘one 
of the hospitals, and after disfiguring it 
beyond recognition, I dressed it in my 
clothes. I arranged everything so care- 
fully that I was sure that circumstances 
would point toward the conviction of my 
daughter as the murderer. Everything 
has worked out as I intended. Ata 
short distance I have watched the pro- 
ceedings of the trial with great interest. 
My only sorrow has been that my daugh- 
ter has been subjected to such humilia- 
tion and suffering. But it is all in the 
interests of humanity and for the good 
of our people. On that ground, I am 
sure, she is willing to forgive me. I am 
ready to pay to the city the expenses of 
the trial, and to stand whatever punish- 
ment may be inflicted upon me for such 
a daring deed. 

‘*] have, nevertheless, accomplished 
my purpose, and proven to humanity the 
great injustice that is practiced in our 
courts under the plea of circumstantial 
evidence. How many lives may have 
been sacrificed in the past to this bane- 
ful idea! How many lives may be 
saved from the torture of violent death 
at the hands of our authorities in the 
future! May this lesson never be for- 
gotten, but I pray God that it will 
inaugurate a change in our methods of 
prosecution, that will make it impossible 
for an innocent person to be convicted 
of a crime again. 

‘‘T am ready at any time to deliver 
myself up. 


‘“‘JAMES ROWLAND.”’ 
George Ethelbert Walsh. 
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HE September issue of THE PETER- 
SON MAGAZINE will be the most 
attractive number of this magazine 
ever published and will contain the first in- 
stallment of the many new and attractive 
features which the present management 
propose inaugurating, In the matter of 
illustrations it will be second to no publi- 
cation of its class. 
’ An interesting illustrated article on the 
ruins of Pompeii by a recent visitor to the 
buried city, and an elaborate and unique 
paper illustrated from photographs from 
the originals on ‘‘ Scriptural Pottery” are 
two of the leading articles. The high 
class of fiction for which THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE is famous will be given in full 
measure in the September issue. 


EVERY one knows about Pearline, almost 
every one uses Pearline, but we wonder if 
all the housekeepers who use it know half 
that can be done with it. We wonder if 
they all know what some of the bright 
ones have discovered, that those mountains 
of dishwashing—the greasy pan and kettle 
—may be reduced to mole hills of the 
smallest size by the judicious use of Pear- 
line. Fill the roasting pan, as soon as the 
gravy is poured from it, with cold water, 
shake ina little Pearline and set on the 
stove. By the time the rest of the dishes 
are washed, all the grease is dissolved and 
the pan can be washed as easily as a plate. 
Treat the kettle in which anything greasy 
has been boiled in the same way, and beside 
clean utensils you will have a clean sink, 
the use of the Pearline rendering it safe to 
pour such dishwater into it. Sinks regu- 
larly treated to a bath of Pearline and 
scalding water will seldom need the ser- 
vices of a plumber.—‘‘ Watchman.” 


THE periodical subscription department 
of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is complete 
in all its details, and we are able to make 
low rates forany periodical published when 
subscribed for in connection with our own 
publication. Our readers will do well to 
bear this in mind when preparing their 


reading list. Our rates with foreign pub- 
lications are also very liberal, and we can 
assure those who subscribe through us 
prompt and satisfactory service. 


HIGHEST AWARD.—Medal and three 
diplomas have been given to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company for the superi- 
ority of its Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, Borden’s Extract of Coffee 
and Unsweetened Condensed Milk, ex- 
hibited at the World’s Columbia Exposi- 
tion. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., of Dorchester, 
Mass., the largest manufacturers of pure, 
high grade non-chemically treated Cocoas 
and Chocolates on this continent, have 
just carried off the highest honors at the 
Midwinter Fair at San Francisco. The 
printed rules governing the Judges at the 
Fair states that ‘‘One hundred points 
entitles the exhibit to a special award, or 
Diploma of Honor. The scale, however, 
is placed so high, they say, ‘‘ that it will 
be attained only in most exceptional cases.” 
Allof Walter Baker & Co’s. goods received 
one hundred points, entitling them to the 
special award stated in the rules. 


THE United States Government pays 
annually over $50,000 for the services of 
chaplains. The pay-roll show that thirty- 
four clergymen are in service at the differ- 
ent posts throughout the country. Of 
this number four (one of them a white 
man) are regimental chaplains to the four 
regiments of negro troops. It is said 
there is no little competition for these 
chaplaincies, as they are considered ‘soft 
berths.” Appointments are made by the 
Government without regard to creed; for 
there are in the army nine Episcopalians, 
two Presbyterians, seven Baptists, eleven 
Methodists, two Catholics, one Lutheran, 
one Christian and one Congregationalist. 
The chaplain ranks with the captain. The 
pay the first year of commission is $1,350, 
with an additional 10 per cent. for each 
five years of service. In the navy the 
position of chaplain is more desirable than 
in the army. The appointment is for life 
and the salary much larger. For the first 
five years it is $2,500 when on ship duty, 
$2,000 on shore duty and $1,900 when on 
leave. After five years the pay is $2,800 
when at sea, and after retirement the 
naval chaplain draws three-fourths pay. 
At present there are twenty clergymen in 
commission in the navy. 
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AFTER VESPERS. 
(From the Painting by C. DeLort.) 











